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THE ART PROSPECT AT THE LYCEUM. 


HE history of the Lyceum theatre during 
the past seven years and the recent 
career.of the actor who is about to under- 
take its management give to the proposed 
change a special significance and interest 
beyond that which attaches to the ordi- 
nary movements of the theatrical world. 
Although to those who recollect the pro- 
grammes which were the order of the day at 

the Lyceum when that hitherto unlucky house passed into the con- 

trol of the late Mr. Bateman—the Faychettes, and Pickwicks, and the 
like—it may well seem that the destiny of the theatre was shaped 
for it not altogether by the deliberate purpose of its ruler, it would 
be ungrateful indeed to forget the services to’ the dramatic art of 
the day which have here been rendered. No catalogue of mere 
productions, even though more complete than that given by Mrs. 
Bateman in her farewell address, could convey more than a faint 
idea of the true extent and meaning of these services. It is a great 
thing to have secured a run of a couple of hundred nights for one 
of Shakespeare’s noblest plays, and to have given their due promi- 
nence to Othello, Macbeth, and Richard III.; it is a great thing to 
have made way for Mr. W. G. Wills’ eloquent dramatic poetry, and 
to have presented to the world the first acted play by the Poet- 

Laureate. Bat it is a greater to have led the van in revolutionizing 

the attitude of the thoughtful public towards the stage; to have 
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attracted to the theatre the audiences most certain to react favour- 
ably upon the art by which they are entertained; and to have 
helped restore the acted drama to the high estimation in which it 
should be held as a means of culture, and a mental recreation of 
the purest and most elevated kind. Without in any way depre- 
ciating the concurrent efforts made at other theatres to raise the 
standard of artistic finish, and to give their due value to poetic 
sympathy and expression, and without forgetting that the spirit of 
the age is responsible for the manifestations which afterwards 
affect it with a reflex influence, we may assuredly credit the chief 
productions of the Lyceum during the past few years with having 
effected an incalculable amount of good, both direct and indirect, 
and with having faithfully served the highest interests of the drama. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would inevitably have been 
matter for profound regret that the management during whose 
time so much valuable work has been achieved should be in any 
way changed. The breaking up of the old association, be the 
practical bearing of that association what it might, would have 
appeared to be in the last. degree inauspicious. But even the 
pessimists who are prepared to draw an unfavourable augury from 
anything can scarcely urge with any show of reason that evil is 
likely to come of the transfer of the reins of management at the 
Lyceum from the hands of Mrs. Bateman to those of Mr. Irving. 
It is to this actor’s “attraction as an artist”? that Mrs. Bateman 
candidly admits ‘‘the prosperity of the theatre” to have been 
‘entirely attributable”; and, on the whole, it must certainly be 
admitted that the successive undertakings here derived but few of 
their favourable results from other sources, at any\wate so far as 
concerns the chief players engaged. Mr. Irving, moreover, apart 
altogether from his relative powers as an actor, has in many ways 
proved himself to be devoted to the elevation of the art which he 
has so earnestly studied. The actor who conscientiously respects 
what he believes to be the intention of his author, who will spare 
no pains to determine the exact signification of a line or a passage, 
or a stage direction, and who makes himself acquainted with every 
available authority upon the subject with which he deals—this 
player surely shows that he has not a few of the qualities most to 
be desired in a manager whose efforts, as he himself states, are to 
be directed not only towards immediate results of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, but towards the future foundation of a School of 
Dramatic Art. _ 

Actors have not, as we know, been by any means invariably suc- 
cessful as managers when for one reason or another they have 
undertaken the new responsibility implied in their experiment; and 
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there are obviously plenty of rocks upon which the actor-manager 
may split which do not lie in the course of his rivals. In the first 
place he, like the editor of a magazine who gives his own serial the 
place of honour, loses, ex hypothesi, one great check upon the merit 
of his work : he has allowed it to miss the test of submission to the 
judgment of another. This is if he continues to act himself. If, on 
the other hand, he, like a popular actor-manager of the present day, 
fears to be accused of thrusting himself forward and of making his 
coadjutors’ interest subservient to his own, the probability is that 
the world will be the loser by his self-restraint. Then again, we 
have known actors who have become managers declare that the 
sordid cares and anxieties incident to the production of important 
pieces have ended in almost entirely destroying their love for the 
actual pursuit of their profession. In some cases the necessary 
capacity for business, its details and its decisions has been lacking, 
as it was in the case of the great dramatist who so managed his 
theatre as to neutralize the brilliant results attained by the success 
of his own plays. Other causes may lead to such failures as that 
of Mr. Charles Mathews, who never seemed able to do any good ~ 
for himself except when he was under some one else’s management, 

and this although the fare offered to the public was under both sets 
of circumstances the same. In no offensive sense of the words it 
may be said that on the stage, as elsewhere, the good servant has 
frequently proved the bad master. With regard to theatrical as 
well as other undertakings, the advice of the American humourist, 
“ Never prophesy unless you know,” holds good : and it would be 
rash indeed to predict that the new management will accomplish all 
that we hope from it. But of this much we may safely feel assured : 
Mr. Irving enters upon his task with the most ambitious of 
motives, and with a past career and a present position which give 
the strongest indication—short of actual proof—of his power to 
accomplish his elevated purpose. 

The one step with regard to the coming enterprise which is 
known to have been taken will be held by those most capable of 
forming an opinion to give the happiest augury of the method and 
spirit in which the work is to be carried out. The engagement of 
Miss Ellen Terry, who fairly heads the list of our emotional 
actresses, besides having given ample evidence of her command of 
elocutionary and other more technical resources, may legitimately 
be held to mean a great deal. It shows that no endeavour is to 
be. spared towards forming at the Lyceum a company which shall 
be the strongest attainable; it shows that the highest merit—for 
such we conceive Miss Terry’s to be—is appreciated in the most 
practical manner, and it shows that what is vulgarly known as a 
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‘combination of talent ” is not for the future to be reserved only 
for the representation of drawing-room comedy and for the scratch 
performance of classical scraps at a morning benefit. Any work 
upon which artists of the calibre of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry are 
likely to simultaneously engage, is morally sure to be worthy of the 
utmost attention, and the suggested association is for many a lover 
of the theatre the realization of a day-dream which seems almost 
too good to be true. If in other particulars the new Lyceum 
company can be strengthened after this fashion, we are assuredly 
on the high road to the foundation of a school of dramatic art 
which will afford us both pleasure and pride. For our own part 
we cannot avoid, and we do not seek to avoid, discovering in the 
prospect which seems opened out to us by this venture a striking 
verification of the belief which we expressed in the first number of 
this magazine, that our stage, in spite of all misfortune and mis- 
take, is “‘ steadily moving onward and upward.” We need not 
profess to doubt that be the practical outcome of the experiment 
what it may, the future career of the principal actors will belie 
their past, or that the fair promise given by artistic efforts of 


days gone by will be falsified in the achievement of days to 
come. 





THE SUNDAY QUESTION AND THE STAGE. 


_ some short time since an ambiguous report implied 
that the National Sunday League thought of including 
theatres in its operations, it was natural enough that some of the 
supporters of that association, as well as a good many of its 
opponents, should be a good deal scared by so revolutionary an 
idea. It was said that the League, which has for its professed 
object the opening of museums, art-galleries, and libraries on 
Sunday, besides the delivery of lectures on that day, had now gone 
so far as to apply to the lessees of a certain theatre to open it on 
Sundays for theatrical purposes. The move would assuredly be a 
bold one; but then the enemies of the League have constantly 
asserted that this Sunday opening of theatres was to be attempted 
at the earliest practical date, and that its accomplishment was one 
of the League’s most cherished ambitions. This was, it was 
argued, only the natural outcome of the whole movement, and it 
would follow, sooner or later, upon the success of an organized 
profanation of the holy day. Sunday play-going was sure to suc- 
ceed Sunday lecturing, especially when the lecture was turned into 
a species of entertainment by an accompaniment of music, however 
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sacred that music might be. Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him; and a good many very worthy people were only too ready to 
abuse the Sunday League for the offence which they so eloquently’ 
denounced, and which the League, as a matter of fact, never com- 
mitted. The secretary of the League promptly wrote to deny that 
it had ever been intended to use the theatre in question for dramatic 
purposes on Sunday; all that had been asked for was permission 
to use the house for the “ Sunday Evenings for the People,” into 
which weekly recreation the theatrical element does not enter at 
all. This specific denial will doubtless be received with wide- 
spread satisfaction by those who had honestly feared that recourse 
was to be had to French custom in this matter, though they may 
be inclined to hold it significant, and significant of anything but 
good, that such a question could ever have been raised, even though 
it were by the awkwardly-worded sentence of a newspaper report. 
Where there is smoke there must, they will reason, be some sort of 
fire, though the fire be little more than a flash-in-the-pan; and 
they may continue to feel a _ uneasiness whenever the subject 
comes on the tapis. 

For ourselves we cannot think that there is the slightest reason 
for alarm, and we believe that the Sunday League, with some of 
whose objects we cordially sympathize, is to be pitied if the 
erroneous report gains ground, or even holds the ground which it 
has gained already. Associations such as that which has brought 
into being the ‘‘ Sunday Evenings for the People” have plenty of 
useful tasks to perform before they attempt that which is—for this 
generation at all events—impossible. The worst that the bitterest 
antagonists of the movement could wish is, that any demand, either 
formal or indirect, should be made for Sunday theatrical per- 
formances. Any such proposal would run against the national 
grain, and would do more to drive legislation back towards the 
narrow-minded tyranny of the Puritanic Sabbath than hosts of 
arguments based upon the Fourth Commandment. It is of course 
true enough that, strictly speaking, permission to open theatres 
for their ordinary performances on Sunday would be a logical 
result of any Act of Parliament which should countenance the 
opening on Sunday of public picture-galleries, of museums, and of 
libraries. The bulk of the populace learns at least as many and as 
valuable lessons in the playhouse as it does in the British Museum 
or in the National Gallery ; and theatres which exert an immoral in- 
fluence, if such there be, should be closed by the law, not only upon 
Sundays, but upon every other day of the week. Let it be granted 
that theatre-going is not only a harmless but an actively beneficial 
amusement, as we contend that it is, and we cannot, from this 
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point of view, argue that it would be injurious to allow this form of 
recreation on the seventh day of the week as well as on the other 
six. The example of neighbouring cities on the Continent does 
not go to prove that moral injury results to the people from the 
fact that they have fifty-two more opportunities in the year of 
going to the play than have we. Check all kinds of public amuse- 
ment on Sunday by legislative enactment and the theatres must, of 
course, be closed: permit any kind of public amusement which comes 
within the scope of the law, and they must logically be tolerated with 
the rest, and encouraged as they are. The argument, so far as it 
goes, is, it seems to us, unanswerable; but it does not go far 
enough to prove that Sunday theatres would be a wise innovation. 
It is a great deal too late in the day to attempt to manufacture an 
Utopian code of law which is absolutely consistent with itself from 
beginning to end. We have to deal with prejudices as we: find 
them, and to decide which may safely be neglected and which 
demand respect; we have to take into account the “ circumstances” 
which proverbially “alter cases.” Hence, earnestly though we 
believe in the lofty mission of the stage, its value in the present, 
and its possibilities in the future, we are far from’ thinking that to 
open the theatre on Sunday would in England be anything but a 
deplorable mistake. We doubt whether the play-going public 
would practically gain : we know that the players would inevitably 
lose by any such innovation. 

So far as the actors are concerned it would, we think, not be 
saying too much to affirm that they would be against it to a man. 
The value of the frequently-recurring day’s rest to the brain-worker 
has ‘been’ demonstrated by medical men again and again. The 
actor and actress need the periodical freedom more than almost 
any other toilers, for the nature of their work, which commences 
when other people’s play is just beginning, precludes their sharing 
the ordinary relaxations enjoyed in daily life by fellow-labourers 
whose evenings are not spent on the stage. The English actor in 
the full swing of his profession would feel completely crushed by 
his toil if he were to lose his Sundays. He would feel himself or 
fancy himself degenerating into a mere machine. No increase of 
remuneration would compensate him for the destruction of the day 
by which he marks the flight of week after week, the one evening 
which he can devote to the study of his favourite books, to the 
prattle of his little ones, the society of congenial friends, the re- 
creations which, apart from a man’s professional career, make life 
worth the living. Even against the Sunday rehearsal occasionally 
demanded by stern necessity, or stern stage management, the actor 
loudly protests; and how would he meet the notion of Sunday 
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labour becoming for him the rule instead of thehated exception? 
Moreover, even though we bear in mind the fact that the art of 
the French actor has not visibly suffered from the absence of a 
weekly rest, we cannot doubt that harmg would inevitably be 
effected by the destruction of the English actor’s day of: leisure. 
He has been brought up to it: his companions in other intellectual 
work enjoy it if they choose to do, and he could not give it up, 
even were he so inclined, without suffering both mentally and 
physically. 

More important even than this is it to recollect that any associa- 
tion of the stage with what would to thousands of persons honestly 
appear a desecration of the Sabbath, must work irreparable injury 
to the regard in which the theatre is held by many whose good 
opinion is of the very highest value. If we leave out of sight all 
argument as to the actnal right and wrong of the question, we yet 
cannot shut our eyes to the inestimable ‘advantage of attracting 
rather than repelling the very class of playgoers which would be 
most likely to be frightened away by any suggestion of Sabbath- 
breaking on the part of theatrical:management. It is only of late 
that the acted drama has overcome the prejudices which, with vast 
masses of highly intelligent people, operated to make the theatre 
shunned as a moral pest-house. It is only of late that many intel- 
lectual lovers of the drama have recognized that they could gratify 
their tastes more efficiently, and not less innocently, in the theatre 
than in the study. It is only of late that from the pulpit the hand 
of fellowship has been manfully held out to the stage. What policy 
could be more fatal than one which, even though based upon the 
most logical of deductions, should scare away the welcome con- 
verts, should make enemies out of recently acquired friends, and 
should run the risk of losing for the theatre that position in our 


social economy to which it has just successfully asserted its lawful 
right ? 








CHILDREN ON THE STAGE. 


T seems a hard thing to say, but cleverly-trained children are 
fast becoming as great a nuisance on the stage as they are at 
home when they and their talents are obtrusively thrust under our 
notice. We all know how terrible are the half-hours spent at the 
houses of friends whose little ones are always made a centre of 
attention, where we are asked to note how the two-year-old can 
walk, how his elder brother can talk, how his sister can play the 
Blue Bells of Scotland, and how every other member of the family 
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group has some accomplishment which, when the age of the per- 
former is taken into consideration, is really marvellous. Without 
being amongst the cynical old bachelors who like to hear a child 
cry because they are then sure that it will be sent to bed, we may 
yet have an old-fashioned impression that the proper place for 
children, until they can be sent to school, is the nursery, and that 
the less they are noticed in the drawing-room at afternoon tea, or 
in the dining-room at dessert, the better it is for them and for 
other people. The child loses the best and most beautiful attributes 
of childhood so soon as it becomes a subject of comment. Even 
before it reaches the fatal stage at which it begins to “‘ show off” 
it will begin to be spoiled by self-consciousness, and injudicious 
friends will destroy the prettiest ways by admiring them. Children 
treated in this foolish fashion by fond parents grow before their 
time into men and women, so far as concerns certain faults which 
belong essentially to the adult, and they soon succeed in disgusting 
the very people who have unwisely encouraged them in their faults. 

The text is an old one to preach from, but yet some of the deduc- 
tions which are to be made from the platitude are often unaccount- 
ably missed. Our playwrights, for example, and especially those 
whose field is that of domestic drama, are taking a strong fancy to 
the custom of introducing child-characters into their pieces, and 
the emotion of a portion of the audience when by this means a 
touch of cheap pathos is effected appears to be held sufficient 
excuse for a very doubtful form of art. We. know, of course, 
that baby-actors have to be engaged when certain of Shakspere’s 
plays are to be placed upon the stage. We must have a pitiful 
Arthur for King John, and a “ parlous boy ”—who is generally a 
girl—for the “‘little prating York” in Richard III., but the cha- 
racters are obviously presented for the sake of their historical asso- 
ciation with the plot. The motive is a very different one in half-a- 
score of plays which have been recently produced, and in which an 
attempt has, with more or less success, been made to get capital 
out of a nursery element {not required by the exigencies of the 
story placed before us. The child who’ manages to reconcile father 
and mother when matrimonial differences take a decisive turn is 
naturally of French origin, and the situation certainly tells most 
effectively when the small peace-maker is unconscious of the 
mission which it is accomplishing. The children who have long 
death scenes upon the stage, amidst sorrowing relatives who have 
more or less to reproach themselves with in respect of their past 
history, sprang from such dramatised novels as Hast Lynne and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Children’s artless prattle, which generally 
sounds so highly artificial from behind the footlights, is again often 
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imported to add poignancy to the remorse of the wicked father or 
the thoughtless mother, and children are sometimes employed, as in 
Marcel—best known here in Mr. Clement Scott’s delightful ver- 
sion, Tears, Idle Tears, played by Montague, at the Globe—to aid 
in working out curious medical and psychological problems. In 
pronounced melodrama, they are constantly seen and heard, and 
their ill-treatment by the villain of the occasion is, to the credit of 
rough human nature be it said, of the greatest dramatic value in its 
appeal to pit and gallery. More than this, we now have whole 
entertainments given on the stage at Christmas-time by children, 
child heroes and child heroines, child lovers and child heavy- 
fathers, child clowns and child columbines—for these baby per- 
formances are as yet restricted to pantomime. Stay, however, the 
latest development of this singular fancy must not be forgotten : 
we have now borrowed from America a dramatic production which 
aims higher than pantomime, and has for its main subject a couple 
of child characters delineated by a pair of child-actresses. 

For many reasons the spread of this singular taste on the part of 
managers, or perhaps we should rather say on the part of the 
public, is, it seems to us, to be deprecated. In the first place, it 
can do the children themselves but little good. Acting is not an 
art which it seems desirable to develop in the infantile mind, and 
the stage door leads to a school where they are fitted to learn only 
the harmful lessons, and are unlikely to grasp the beneficial ones. 
Physically, moreover, they cannot but suffer from the late hours 
which during their engagements—fancy the “engagement” of an 
urchin of eight !—they must necessarily keep, whilst if they com- 
ply in the day-time with School Board requirements their little 
store of energy must be sadly overstrained. This argument, it is 
true, applies with comparatively little force to the host of juveniles 
employed as fairies, imps, and elves at Christmas pantomimes, 
especially if morning performances be, as is sometimes the case, 
the order of the day. It is even possible that, as has been urged 
more than once, children taken from poor and sordid homes may 
benefit greatly from such instruction as they get when they are 
drilled to do as they are told, are made to have clean hands and 
faces at least once in the twenty-four hours, and are, on account of 
their bread-winning powers, treated by their parents with a con- 
sideration which they would not otherwise command. But this 
reply does not touch the case of the little performers who obviously 
spring from a higher class of society, who have clearly been specially 
trained for their work, and are merely receiving a species of pre- 
mature apprenticeship. These must lose a great deal more than 
they can gain from their most successful efforts upon the stage. 
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It is indeed rarely that in after life they do any good in the pro- 
fession on which, by no choice of their own, they have so prema- 
turely embarked. They grow old before they are young, and it is 
painful to see the struggles which are made by them, or for them, 
to retain that appearance of extreme youth which alone provides 
them with a market for their mechanical achievements. Almost of 
necessity they are of the stage stagey. Poor creatures! what 
chance have they had of seeing and studying what nature is? 
Brilliant exceptions there are, we know, to the rule, and talented 
stage children have before now developed into delightful artists ; 
but we may none the less be permitted to doubt whether their 
after career would not have been at least as successful had none of 
their early years been spent upon the stage. 

Passing from the players to the playgoers, we may fairly hesitate 
before admitting that with the more intelligent and better edu- 
cated the child actor is really popular. To some we know the 
precocious phenomenon so highly valued by Mr. Crummles is 
absolutely distasteful. The unnatural pitch of the voice, the pain- 
fal elocution, and the dog-like fidelity with which every step of the 
performance is gone through, give him acute pain—pain which 
arises not because he dislikes children, but because he loves them. 
And the tender-hearted matrons who watch with wonder the 
histrionic achievements of mites no bigger than those whom they 
have left at home in bed—is not the feeling of pity for the per- 
former largely intermingled with the loudly-expressed admiration 
of the performance? Is not the applause which follows the touch- 
ing scene in which a short-frocked morsel has taken part near 
akin to that bestowed upon the perfectly-trained beast of the 
field when he successfully executes some towr de force? The 
effort has little intrinsic value, but it obtains consideration on the 
score of its unusual conditions. Interest thus aroused cannot be 
healthy, and it will, we think, be a subject for regret if its existence 
should induce the increased invention and introduction of characters 
which demand interpretation by clever children on the stage. 
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Portraits. | 


V.—MISS LITTON. 


_. is peculiarly rich in theatrical associations. Thirty 
or forty years ago nearly every representative actor and 
actress might have been found within the radius of half a mile 
from Brompton Square. The list of these pleasant associations 
continues to increase, and it is probable that in this suburb, 
if suburb it can now be called, you will meet with more histrionic 
talent than in any other quarter. Not long ago a young lady 
came out of a house in Alfred Place West and proceeded to the 
Charing Cross Station, taking with her a huge parcel of toys for 
the children of a school-friend living in the country. The perfect 
taste with which she was dressed, joined to the vivacious expres- 
sion of her bright blue eyes, naturally drew attention upon her, 
and one or two gentlemen of the Flutter type were heard to 
whisper, “‘ Miss Litton.’? They were not mistaken, and those who 
saw the actress bending under the weight of the parcel of toys 
hereinbefore alluded to, and knew or guessed at the object of the 
journey she was about to take, may well have thought that after 
all it was as herself that Miss Litton appeared to the greatest 
advantage. This implies no disparagement of her histrionic 
aptitude. On the contrary, the high place she occupies in her 
profession has been fairly won, and it may even be doubted 
whether her powers have yet reached maturity or found sufficient 
scope for their display. She is a native of Derbyshire, and belongs 
to a good family. Her first appearance on the stage was made ten 
years ago at the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault 
were then playing in Jeannie Deans, and Miss Litton was 
entrusted with the subordinate but not very easily played 
part of Effie. Her task was satisfactorily performed—so satis- 
factorily, indeed, that she received a far more exacting part 
in the comedy of Presumptive Evidence, played soon afterwards. 
We next find her supporting Mr. Alfred Wigan and Miss 
Robertson in Our Cards at the Gaiety Theatre, and towards the 
end of 1869 she appeared in Uncle Dick’s Darling. That she 
was an actress of rare promise could not be doubted, and many ladies 
of inferior gifts would have clung tenaciously to such a footing as 
she had obtained in London. But like the late Charlotte Cushman, 
Miss Litton came to see that no one could: navigate a ship unless 
he ha@ learned his trade before the mast, and soon after the with- 
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drawal of Uncle Dick’s Darling she joined the company at the Brighton 
Theatre in order to have the benefit of appearing in a variety of 
parts at short intervals. There she remained for three years, 
returning to London at the beginning of 1873 to take the helm at 
the then newly-erected Court Theatre. -Her management was 
characterized by considerable liberality and good taste. Comedies 
by Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Albery, Mr. Frank Marshall, and Dr. Marston 
were produced, and the company included Mr. Hermann Vezin, 
Miss Bufton Mr. Frank Matthews, Miss Bishop, Mr. W. J. Hill, 
and Mr. Belford. For some time her name did not appear in the 
casts of any of the pieces she brought out, but on the revival of 
Mr. Gilbert’s comedy, An Old Score—on this occasion called Quits 
—she was induced to play Mary Waters, a part in which her grace 
of style and genuineness of feeling were beyond the reach of con- 
troversy. This broke the spell; and soon afterwards she is found 
taking part in Mr. Bertie Vyse’s comedy, About Town, and Mr. 
Latour Tomline’s Wedding March. It was during Miss Litton’s 
tenancy of the Court Theatre that the Happy Land, in which Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Ayrton were so wickedly turned 
into ridicule, and which brought down the resentment of the Lord 
Chamberlain on the manageress’s head, was brought out. Her 
term at the Court:Theatre expired, Miss Litton took the St. 
James’s Theatre, opening her campaign there with another quaint 
piece by Mr. Gilbert, Tom Cobb, and subsequently adding the 
late Mr. Brough’s Conrad and Medora to the bill. By her 
acting in this latter piece she proved that the utmost viva- 
city in burlesque acting is not incompatible with refinement 
and delicacy. Last autumn she had a substantial proof of her 
strength and popularity in the form of an offer of an engagement 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. This engagement she accepted, 
and at the commencement of the season undertook the difficult and 
ungrateful part of Mrs. Montressor in An Unequal Match. The 
part is “ungrateful” because it is completely alienated from our 
sympathies, and it was almost amusing to see what a struggle there 
was in the minds of the audience between contempt for Mrs. 
Montressor and admiration for her representative. Since she left 
Tottenham-street, Miss Litton has been at the head of the company 
at the Aquarium Theatre. Here she impersonated Lady Teazle 
and Lydia Languish with singular effect, but it was not until she 
appeared as Olivia in the Vicar of Wakefield that we had a chance 
of estimating what she may come to do on the stage. Up to that 
time she had principally been known as a vivacious actress in 
comedy and burlesque; her Olivia revealed an unsuspected capacity 
for expressing depth of feeling. 
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Che Hound Cable. 


Or 


THE STORY OF A WALTZ. 
By JAcQuES OFFENBACH, 


Y mother and sisters used to lull me to sleep by singing to me 
a sweet, slow waltz. I had never heard all of it. The first 
eight bars were the only parts of it I knew. Maybe those loved ones 
themselves were ignorant of all the rest. These eight bars haunted 
me—fixed themselves on my brain with all the greater authority 
because my charmed heart opened wide all the doors to them. Did 
not each note bring to me a thousand tender recollections? When 
they flitted through my mind I saw our old home, my father’s house ; 
I heard the voices of all those whom I regretted, and who had loved 
me warmly. I was in Paris all alone, earning my daily bread by 
playing the violoncello in the Opéra Comique. I was then at an age 
when most children are still at school, with many years of school days 
yet before them. I was quietly jogging on towards the future, but I 
regretted the past. Solitude was sometimes very oppressive to me. 
This waltz, though nothing very wonderful, had at last come to 
assume strange proportions in my mind. It had ceased to be a mere 
waltz. It had become almost a prayer which I hummed from morn- 
ing to night, not as a supplication to heaven, but because it seemed 
to me that when I repeated it my family heard me, and when it, 
echoed in my memory, I could have sworn ’twas my loved ones at 
home who responded to me. I cannot express how eagerly I desired 
to hear the whole of that waltz. I could not deceive myself. My 
continuations seemed charming to me when I extemporised them, 
but when I repeated them they spoke to me only of myself and 
nothing of my loved ones at home, nor of the departed days of child- 
hood, Years had come and gone, but those eight bars did not fade 
away from memory ; on the contrary, they seemed deeper graven on it 
with each departed year. 

One day, feeling I could stand it no longer, I set out for home to 
hunt for my waltz. As there was no cause for my journey, my father 
and the rest of the family covered me with caresses. They attributed 
my return to an increase of affection for them. » They were mistaken, 
for I loved them so dearly that I could not, for the life of me, have 
loved them more than I did. I dared not breathe to them one word 
about my waltz, lest I should destroy their illusions. It seemed to 
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me I should wound them were I to talk about my waltz. Those who 
know what it is to love will understand what I mean. One evening 
my father, who was fond of hearing me play, asked for some music. 
He was a learned and severe judge. I always felt a little nervous at 
being asked to play before him. That evening, however, I did not 
wait to be pressed, and without any prelude to make my fingers agile, 
I played the famous bars of the waltz which persecuted me. My 
father said : 

“Ts it possible! Do you still remember Zimmer’s waltz ?” 

I exclaimed: “ Zimmer! Is that a waltz by Zimmer? Are you 
sure of that? Who was Zimmer?” 

My father replied : “ Zimmer was a young composer, who, in times 
past, had some vogue. He began unusually well, and was becoming 
popular, when one day he disappeared and nobody knows what became 
of. him.” 

“Do you know his waltz from beginning to end ?” 

“ No, I do not.” 

“ How could you, with your prodigious memory, have forgotten it?” 

“ For the excellent reason that I never knew it. Your poor, dear 
mother sang it to put you to sleep, and I dare say she never knew 
more of it than those eight bars.” 

The next day I visited every music-shop in Cologne. I asked the 
dealers for Zimmer’s waltz. I did not know its title, so I said: * It 
begins in this way,” and I sang the first eight bars. They looked 
at me smilingly, and everywhere I got for an answer: “I don’t know 
it.” I returned quite vexed to Paris. I never entered a music-shop 
for years, and during all my travels, without asking for Zimmer's 
waltz. I received everywhere the same answer: “I don’t know it.” 
At last I gave up all hope of finding the rest of it, and contented 
myself in good and in bad ways with the eight bars which invariably 
came into my memory. 

One morning, while I was settling an account with Brandus, the 
Paris music publisher, he said to me: 

“‘T have just heard of a poor fellow who really has some talent.” 

“ Are you going to publish his music ? ” 

“T should like to do so, but he is old and has no reputation.” 

“‘ He will acquire reputation.” 

‘“‘ He pretends he had reputation once.” 

“ What is his name?” 

“© Zimmer.” 

“ Zimmer! Did you say Zimmer? Where does he live? Give 
me his address. Quick! Quick!” 

“T don’t know his address. He is to come here to-morrow to 
take back his manuscript.” 
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‘‘ Brandus, my dear friend, do me a favour, a very great favour ; 
publish that manuscript, pay him ten times what it is worth, and 
charge the money to me, and send the excellent fellow to me. I 
would give anything to see him,” 

Brandus promised to grant both my requests. I waited impa- 
tiently all next day to see Zimmer. He did not come. I waited the 
second day—months—years. Zimmer never appeared. I was at 
first vexed enough, and then I became resigned to my disappoint- 
ment. I said to myself that after alla wise man ought to content 
himself with little; that these eight bars had occupied a sufficient 
share of my life, and that I ought not to give further thought to the 
rest; that, after all, the rest of it must be poor since it had passed 
into oblivion, and, thank Heaven, the day had gone by when there 
were unknown masterpieces. 

In 1871 I went to Vienna to attend the rehearsal of Les 
Brigands. Vienna is fond of me, and delights to spoil me. Iam 
very proud of this. I never lose an opportunity to confess it. 
Whenever I visit the Austrian capital my friends, who are numerous, 
give me a most hospitable reception, and, will ye, nill ye, I must 
enjoy all the pleasures of that city, which is the city of pleasures. 
One night, while we were returning. from Die Neue Welt (which is 
one of the most curious establishments in the world), our carriages 
were brought to a standstill by a crowd which had assembled in front 
of a fifth-rate ballroom, frequented by soldiers and suburban work- 
men. We thought at first the crowd had been attracted by a battle 
between drunkards, or a conflict between lovers, for a man was lying 
on the ground. Dr. Falkner, who was one of the party, leaped from 
the carriage, and went to see what was the matter. He was told :— 

“The check-taker of the ball has suddenly died.” Dr. Falkner 
examined the man on the ground, and presently said :— 

“ He is not dead, but is dying of starvation.” 

Everybody tried to do something for the poor check-taker. He 
was given a glass of wine. A collection was taken up for him. We 
put something into it. The doctor promised to go to see the poor 
fellow in the morning, and asked his address. A woman gave him 
a visiting-card, and the doctor went up to the carriage-lamp and 
read :— 

RopoLPHe ZIMMER, 
Professor of Music. 

Sternegasse, No, 268. 

“Zimmer! I know him! Quick! quick!” I exclaimed. “ Put 
him in this carriage. I will take charge of him!” 

We drove to the address on the card. Zimmer’s chamber was on 
the fifth story. The door was opened, and our hearts ached when we 
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saw—not the chamber, but—the hole in which the poor fellow lived. 
Four naked, solid walls; a little straw in one corner, an earthenware 
jug, an earthenware porringer, a bit of soap—nothing else. Luckily 
we were in a furnished lodging-house, and the chambers on the first 
story were almost decent. We had poor Zimmer placed in the best 
of them. Dr. Falkner promised me that he should be well taken 
care of. 

A week or ten days afterwards a servant announced to me: “ Mr. 
Rodolphe Zimmer.” At last I had got possession of my waltz! A 
tall, old man, with a noble face, entered my room. Misfortune had 
cruelly scratched his wrinkled cheeks with her claws. His eyes were 
gentle and resigned. Long white locks fell on his black coat, which 
was most threadbare, but as tidy as could be. Everything about him 
awoke sympathy. 

“Sir, I have come to thank you for your kindness to me.” 

“It is not worth mentioning. I did nothing but follow the 
example of your friends.” 

“‘[ have no friends. I have not long enough to live to talk to 
you of gratitude. I have come merely to say: ‘Thank you.’” 

I replied quite drily (for to tell the truth, I thought his “ Thank 
you” rather a poor return for all I had done): “I repeat again, you 
owe me nothing. Do you know who I am?” 

*‘ Jacques Offenbach.” 

“ Yes, that ’s my name; now you can understand that between 
brethren of the same profession the very least thing they can do is to 
help each other.” 

Zimmer murmured in a bitter tone: “ Brethren! You say that 
out of politeness. Alas! I am nothing but a poor professor without 
profit, that is with nothing.” 

“I beg your pardon. You have had your share of popularity. 
You have had talents.” 

“T am obliged by your politeness.” 

“It is not politeness. It is my sincere opinion.” 

“You may, perhaps, have heard that, and you repeat it to me to 
lessen the bitternessof alms. You do not, you cannot know anything 
about me.” 

‘You are mistaken, and I am going to prove it to you.” 

I went to the piano and I played slowly the eight bars I knew 
so well. The old man lifted his head at the first notes ; stupefaction 
was followed by infinite delight. The artist straightened himself up. 
A beam of joy shone through the tears which streamed down his 
hollow cheeks. I had the utmost difficulty;to get through the eight 
bars, his emotion had so affected me. I rose. He ran towards me 
and took my hands, and exclaimed :— 
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“Ah! Maestro, dear Maestro! May God reward you! You 
have done a good deed for me. You have prevented me from dying 
—that was nothing. You give me strength to live—that is every- 
thing. So there is indeed somebody on earth who still knows me, 
and that somebody is you. Ah! how can I show my gratitude for 
this delight, which is so great, so unexpected ! ” 

I exclaimed: “ Nothing, my dear friend. You have but to play 
me the rest of the waltz.” 

“ The rest ?—the rest of my waltz?” 

“Yes. Itis the greatest favour you could do me. When I shall 
have told why, you will see that all is not settled between us, and 
that I am still your debtor.” 

Zimmer sat at the piano and played as I had just done, the eight 
bars. Then he stopped. I was all attention. He seemed to be 
trying to recall it. His physiognomy changed from astonishment 
to pain. Suddenly he clasped his brow in his hands and exclaimed 
in terror :— 

“T can’t recollect it! I can’t recollect it! Good heavens! I am 
going crazy—-maybe it is excitement—youw are listening to me—and 
yet this very morning I played it. That waltz is my life, myself—a 
very mournful life. Let me go home, I'll fetch the waltz to you. I 
will not be long gone.” 

“‘ Be still more generous. Come to breakfast with me to-morrow, 
and then you will play the waltz to me and tell me your history.” 

That very evening a telegram summoned me to Paris. A month 
afterwards I returned to Vienna. I then found that Zimmer had 
died in the interim, leaving a parcel for me. 

I confess it was with ‘emotion I opened the packet. It contained 
the waltz, a small ring, set with sapphires, an envelope grown yellow 
by time, and these lines traced by a trembling hand :— 


MAEsTRO,—I owe to you the sole pleasure which I have enjoyed 
for these forty years. Allow me while dying to bequeath you the 
three objects which have recalled to me my past happiness. I pro- 
mised you my history, I tell it. I was five-and-twenty years old. 
I had been betrothed for three years. I adored my love with all my 
heart and soul. I worked day and night to become celebrated that 
she might be proud of me and happy. I believe there are still living 
people who knew her. Were they asked, they assuredly would say 
there never appeared on earth a woman more perfect than she was. 
One evening her' mother said to me: “She is twenty years old; you 
may marry her.” I kissed both the hands of my darling’s mother. 
My love looked at me in silence, there was such happiness visible in 
her whole person; I was too touched to be able to speak. [I left 
them for Prague to fetch my father to our wedding. When I 
returned with him, a fortnight afterwards, and buoyant with hap- 
piness, I went to introduce her to him, a neighbour met me at her 
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door, and said: “ Don’t knock too loudly, she is dead!” “T'was true. 
She was dead. I entered her house. Her old mother was there 
weeping all alone. She was dead. There are young girls who die 
of consumption ; death’s advances are followed day by day, and in 
six months a life’s love is given them; but she died without an 
hour’s illness, all suddenly, no warning, no time for last words, no 
time for farewell. My father sobbed. He led me away, saying: 
‘Don’t despair!” He had never seen her. I have since that day 
vegetated hopeless, disheartened, grieving, obscure. The enclosed 
paper contains her hair; seeing death approach, I have wanted to 
burn it, but then I said: “If you do not die you will never console 
yourself for their loss.” I beseech you burn it without opening the 
paper. This ring I gave her on the day of our betrothal. It cost 
me a hundred florins. I have been starving this many a day as I 
gazed on it, still it quits me only with life. I bequeath it to you 
that it may remain unsold. Once more I thank you. May God 
keep unto you all of them you love! 


I burned the paper which contained her hair; I did not open it. 
The ring shall not be sold. I have published the Waltz. 








PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Lapy Harpy. 


OT only in our own age, but in all times, it has been the 
custom of a certain class of individuals to glorify the past 

at the expense of the present. “ Distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” Things that are now present to our sight and hearing 
lose colour and brightness when contrasted with what has been, 
because in our mind’s eye we see things, not as they were, but as 
our imagination has re-created and painted them. We give to the 
dead days of our youth, and to all the actors therein, an importance 
and brilliancy which they in reality never possessed; then our 
experience was limited, our judgment immature; if we could see 
things now as they were then we might be better disposed to give 
the palm to the present. In matters concerning the drama, espe- 
cially, this carping and quibbling process goes on. The old grey- 
headed playgoer groans over what he is pleased to call the decadence 
of the drama and the inferiority of the actors therein: things were 
“altogether different, then acting was something like acting,” and 
they fling a Sarah Siddons, a Mrs. Cibber, Edmund Kean, Garrick, 
&c. in our teeth. There is no doubt that fifty years or a century 
back the great stars of tragady sono their brightest, and quite 
obscured the twinkling talent by which they were surrounded. 
Judging from what we hear from the mildest advocates of the old 
stage days, one grand central figure possessed the stage, and was 
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supported by avery indifferent staff of wooden-headed subordinates, 
who acted as mere foils to throw out the grandeur of the centre 
figure, instead of harmonizing with it and rendering the scene 
realistic ‘and complete. We demand a different order of things 
now, when the smallest part must be adequately filled, and atten- 
tion to surrounding details be strictly enforced. The star system 
existing then is abolished now, except perhaps in the provinces, 
and even there it is fast dying out. We would by no means wish 
to depreciate the great tragic genius of ancient years, which we are 
told raised the audience to a pitch of enthusiasm unheard of now- 
a-days. But an audience now is not easily roused to enthusiasm : 
people are exigent, and are rarely roused to enthusiasm about any- 
thing. It may be that no histrionic genius has ever equalled, or 
even approached, the perfection of the “divine Siddons.” Even in 
her pictured face we recognise the dignity and power of her genius. 
But the question suggests itself to our mind, Could she have given 
the delicious touches of pathos, the tender passion, and pleasant 
home scenes which we have upon the stage? Things seem to have 
been thoroughly artificial then; now-they are more natural, and 
illustrate domestic trials and perplexities instead of the stagey 
miseries and misfortunes of kings, queens, or kingdoms. When 
we go to a theatre in these days the things we hear and see come 
home to us all. We see ourselves and our own passions reflected, 
and know that the actors’ mimic sorrows might be our own. No 
giant’s despair and tear-to-tatter agonies march over the modern 
stage with a flourish of drums and trumpets. Times are changed, 
and tastes change too. Theold stately plays and players lived their 
day, and have tottered off the stage as the lean and slippered pan- 
taloon totters out of life. ‘The light graceful comedies and tender 
dramas we have now seem like an acted bit of our own lives. The 
one bright particular star is no longer a rarity. Instead of one we 
have a hundred lights twinkling in the dramatic hemisphere. In 
no former age has there been such a versatility of talent, in many 
cases amounting to genius, as possesses the theatrical world to-day. 
We are only grieved to see it sometimes degraded by being com- 
pelled to illustrate characters and scenes which are not only in- 
different and far beneath the dignity of the actor, but absolutely 
repulsive to the audience. Good actors are far more abundant 
than good plays. It is pitiable to look round and see the clumsy 
adaptations from the French which find their way to the English 
stage, but can never find a permanent home there, as they aro 
totally lacking in the interest and refinement which the cultivated 
playgoer demands, and generally prove to be managerial failures. 
Iiowever they may bristle with situations and sparkle with 
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French witticisms, we neither appreciate the one nor comprehend 
the other. The English dress has thrown it all out of gear, as in 
order to make it tolerated here the pruning-knife must be so freely 
used and the whole production boiled down and boiled up till all 
the pungent flavour is extracted from it, the spirit evaporated, and 
a collection of dry bones and stilted phrases are all that is left for 
our entertainment. Why will some misguided managers go 
gathering and gleaning the dramatic fields abroad, when they 
might be well supplied at home with things of native growth? For 
there is no lack of dramatic force and fire in the generation of to- 
day. Of course this must combine with the power to invent and 
construct a plot likely to attract and interest. If a proper amount 
of encouragement were held out native talent would soon rise up 
and march to the fore, but the difficulty is to obtain a hearing, 
even a distant chance of being heard upon the stage. Much genial, 
racy talent is allowed to run to waste in vulgar burlesque or farcical 
follies, which indicates to how low a state public taste is falling; 
for when there is an insufficient supply of wholesome mental food, 
the common mind will satisfy its craving with whatever garbage 
falls in its way, and people laugh under the gaslight at scenes and 
coarse vulgarities which would shock or disgust them at home. 
However, we may look forward to the time when the demon 
Burlesque will be exorcised, and its place be more widely occupied 
by the poetical romantic play or high-toned domestic drama. When 
such appears, the public will flock to support them, as it is flocking 
now to be refreshed by the most exquisite pastoral that has appeared 
in modern days. 





LORD DUNDREARY. 


By THe LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 





ET us ask ourselves, without the remotest chances of finding 
an answer, what would have been the condition of the 
English-speaking world for the last fourteen years if there had 
been no such personage as Lord Dundreary. Within that period 
Europe has been turned topsy-turvey, old landmarks have been 
removed, crowns have been lost and won. But Dundreary remains 
unmoved, immovable. We may liken him to the old Egyptian 
Sphinx, which survives the revolution of ages, and is, moreover, a 
gigantic puzzle. 
Everybody goes to see Lord Dundreary. Education in London 
would be incomplete without some familiarity with the inimitable 
~ peer. Like the argot once confined to a class, some of his phrases 
have become part of the general idiom. A Dundrearyism can be 
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recognized as soon as uttered, like an Irish}bull. But ask people 
the simple question, under what category they would place. 
Dundreary, whether he is to be regarded as a fool or an out-of- 
the-way manifestation of shrewdness, and opinions are divided. 
According to the Mahomedan belief, idiots and madmen are 
inspired. Is there uot something Mahomedan in the manner in 
which Dundreary is regarded? We know that he is not quite 
cannie; but we hold that there is something oracular about his 
utterances. He will look at problems as we have not regarded 
them. If he hears that “ birds of a feather flock together,” he will 
not pounce upon the truth, or the supposed truth, indicated by the 
proverb. His attention is attracted by the indefinite article, which 
is necessarily singular. ‘What an absurd creature,” he exclaims, 
‘must be a bird with a feather!’? The old saw is contemplated 
from a new point of view, and matter is given for reflection. 

The beginnings of Lord Dundreary were very small. He was 
originally intended to be a merely subordinate personage in a drama, 
in which Asa Trenchard was the leading figure, and the lines he 
had to utter when first he dawned upon the United States were only 
forty-seven in number. Of these lines, Mr. Sothern does not utter 
one now, but in lieu thereof he speaks some seven hundred or 
eight hundred of his own, all consistent with the character. As an 
instance of Mr. Sothern’s ability in rising to an occasion, we may 
briefly record the history of the letter written to Lord Dundreary 
by that great invisible, his brother Sam, who in Our American 
Cousin in its pristine shape did not even enjoy that shadowy exist- 
ence which belongs to him at present. Mr. Sothern had promised 
to play for the benefit of Mr. John Raymond, at Mobile. On his 
arrival there from New Orleans, the first object that greeted his 
astonished eyes was an announcement to the effect that, in the 
course of his performance of Lord Dundreary, Mr. Sothern would 
read ‘‘a Letter from Brother Sam.” The representative of the 
unique lord was not only amazed, but grievously annoyed. How- 
ever, there were no means of escaping from the difficulty, so he 
scribbled the scene on the back of a play-bill. The effect produced 
when the letter was read in the evening was tremendous, and Mobile 
anticipated the unanimous verdict of London. 

In most cases, where a great part has been created the actor has 
devoted certain time to the study of its peculiarities. Dundreary, 
as we see him now, is evidently the result of a life-long meditation. 
His oddities were derived from no text, written or printed. They 
were devised by the actor, who, as we have stated, was here the 
author likewise, and the course of polishing to which the pristine 
figure has been subjected has continued without interruption. 
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Do not let it be supposed that the eccentric being who, standing 
on the Haymarket boards, excites so much mirth and wonderment 
is a mere creation of imagination. There is evidently nothing in 
Dundreary that has not. been suggested to the actor by something 
witnessed in actual life, and it is to the element of reality which 
peeps through all his eccentricities that the universal sympathy 
which he inspires is to be ascribed. Before he had attained his 
vast success, an utter failure might have been predicted. There 
was no precedent to guide the judgment one way rather than 
another. In November, 1861, how desperate was the hazard on 
which a treasure of thought and reflection had been staked! The 
venture proved triumphantly fortunate. Dundreary was at once 
declared tu be a person that must be seen. The verdict of subse- 
quent years has declared that he is not only permanent, but even 
perpetually new. Of the law of wear and tear he is altogether 
independent. People who have seen him a score of times go to see 
him again, not merely for the sake of meeting an old friend, but 
actuated by curiosity in the strictest sense of the word. Something 
will appear which has never appeared before. The course of obser- 
vation to which Dundreary owes its origin still continues. The 
character is ever receiving fresh aliment, and the aspect of the 
picture presented to the public is unceasingly changed. After all, 
what is this queer lord who, always varying, is still ever the same? 
In what consists his identity? Let us hazard an answer to the 
interrogatory by saying that he is a nature without ballast. His 
sense of the ludicrous is most keen, his perceptive faculties are 
even over-developed. He grasps blindly at most original notions, 
and these slip away from him for want of tenacity of brain and 
continuity of thought. Power of concentration he has none. He 
thinks of too many things at a time, and cannot even finish an 
anecdote, some image totally foreign to the subject arising in his 
mind and chasing from his consciousness all that has gone before. 
The merest trifle puts him out. He has, as it were, no back to his 
head, and consequently no back-bone to his character. Those who 
regard Dundreary as a mere stuttering fop, as one of the numerous 
family that has held the stage, with more or less tenacity, for 
upwards of two centuries, are utterly mistaken. He is, as we have 
said, a man without ballast—an incomplete man. He might have 
been as logical as the best of us; shone forth as a mathematician, 
@ politician, an orator, what you will, had he not been subjected to 
a perpetual counteraction. He has impediments of all kinds—in 
speech, in gait, in eyesight, and, worst of all, in judgment. 

Moral respect he always commands, and none of the many 
laughs that are raised at his expense involve contempt. Whatever 
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his deficiencies, he is a gentleman, and a thoroughly kind-hearted 
gentleman, too, utterly incapable of intentional rudeness or ill- 
nature. In man’s honesty he has apparently a hazy sort of con- 
fidence, but this does not prevent him from thinking himself 
exceedingly “cute,” while he is cheated by all with whom he 
comes into contact. His helplessness is almost affecting. Always 
waited on by others, dressed by his tailor and valet, horsed by his 
stud-groom, provided with locomotion by his coachman, he is in- 
capable of taking the initiative in the most trivial action of life. 
The situation of his pockets in a new pair of trousers is to him an 
inexplicable mystery ; his watch is always out of order, and, by 
a bold hypothesis, we may conjecture that he dyes his hair, 
because he has a natural bias towards the wrong rather than the 
right. He is a man that sees everything askew, and, by a mar- 
vellous coincidence, the artist who represents him is named Edward 
Askew Sothern. To the report which I have heard that Mr. 
Sothern was born on the Ist of April I attach no importance. 
There is ‘nothing in common between the docile follies of the 
ordinary April fool and the mysterious aberrations of Lord Dun- 
dreary. : 





THOUGHTS ON SCENERY. 
By Percy FirzGEerap. 


; ee think how conventional a thing Scenery is, and how far it 

departs from what it professes to represent. A person who 
had never been inside a theatre would not recognize the groves, 
landscapes, and interiors as reseiabling anything he had seen in real 
life, though he would have before him paintings of various objects 
on canvass suspended behind the performers. How absurd, for 
instance, is the arrangement of those profile banks, with the tree 
in the foreground,—as it were cut out in cardboard, and whose 
trunk does not affect to be round or solid! These layers, placed one 
behind the other, are regarded by the painter as the foundation 
of his illusive craft, and should more than satisfy the spectator. 
Long ago, in primitive days, it might have done so; but the strong 
elements of scenic effect now in use are actually destructive of each 
other. A dazzling, blinding light only reveals the barren naked- 
ness of such, profile outlines, while vivid streaks of colouring are 
inconsistent with the smooth surfaces. This excess destroys all 
illusion, because it reveals even the texture of boards, canvass, and 
paint itself,—destroying perspective, and reducing the whole to 
what it was originally—a stage, t.e., a raised coign of vantage on 
which performers may exhibit. Of course it may be said that 
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mere spectacular display is all that is now desired, and a brilliant 
gaudy show ; but if i//wsion be sought, it can only be repeated that 
too much light, too much colour, and the principles of “ set 
scenes,” are destructive of it. Through this excess the art of 
scene-painting appears to be lost in England, not through any 
fault of the artists, who have to arrange and use such colours as 
will bear the furnace glare that will be thrown on them. Shadows 
are useless under such conditions, and the effect of retreating 
portions need not be given, by paint at least, as the carpenter will 
contrive all that. The result is a garishness and poverty, and at 
this moment, as the curtain rises on a new piece, though there is 
applause at the art of the scene-painter, or the newspapers tell 
us how Messrs. Gordon or Hann or Craven were called for, there 
is nothing to give real pleasure to the cultivated eye. 

The mistake in modern scenery is the attempt to combine the 
hostile elements of pictorial or artificial distance, shadows, &c., 
with real effects of distance. Each must necessarily destroy the 
effect of the other. A real chair will make a painted chair look flat 
and poor, while the painted chair will make the real one look dull 
and prosy. To imitate real objects by the agency of colours and 
painting requires a flat surface; therefore, constructed set pieces, 
retiring at right or acute angles to the footlights, are false in prin- 
ciple. A really well painted flat scene, the perspective skilfully 
drawn, the colours artfully moderated, will convey a far better idea 
of space and distance than if the whole stage had been thrown open 
to the back wall. The old rows of side-scenes which drew away, 
with “a cloth” at the back embodied, rudely, the true principle of 
scenery. All these practicable hills, bridges, houses, which are 
now regularly ‘ built” upon the stage, do not really convey the 
idea of what they purpose to represent, being often but a few feet 
higher than the actor’s head. Every one has seen the scenery 
used in William Tell at Covent Garden, painted, I think, by 
Beverly, which, though faded and dilapidated, conveys in a sur- 
prising manner the effect of awful height and misty distance, and 
the grandeur of the Swiss mountains. ‘There is a further difficulty 
that is unsurmountable with built-up scenery, the ‘“‘ boards ”— 
always smooth, level, and deck-like, and which, under the glare of 
light, destroy all illusion. Boards they are, and boards they will 
remain, though we see the absurd ascent up to the water-mill, 
which plainly and without coyness displays itself as a sloping, 
wooden platform, with a jagged piece of canvass stuck on in front. 
There can be little illusion in seeing a person walk up a machine of 
this kind, and there could hardly be less if it were labelled, “ This 
is a sloping bank.” It will be asked what is to be done, for we 
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cannot ascend hills that are merely painted on a “ cloth” of canvass. 
The answer is found: that all such motions do not belong to the 
drama, and a really good piece gains nothing by having such things 
presented coram publico. On the whole, it must be admitted that 
the principles of scenery as regards deception are as rude and 
elementary as they were a hundred years ago; for though more 
pretentious and costly, the result is not so illusive. 

It must be owned, however, that in Paris it is a real art, and at 
the French Opera the works of Ciceri and others have extraordinary 
merit and effect. A Cathedral scene in Faust by this artist is cele- 
brated, and though to a certain extent very moderately “ built up,” 
the effects of shadow and distance are produced by the brush and 
the art of the painter. But until the light be tempered so as to 
keep the boards or ground and the joinings of the scenery more or 
less misty or indistinct, we must bid farewell to the sense of illu- 
sion. With system and under moderate light, the edges of the side- 
scenes, placed behind one another, seemed to blend together. Then 
as regards the amount of light; the old theory was that the stage 
should be lit much as a room was, with just so much exaggeration of 
the lighting as would make allowance for the spectators being at a 
distance. It will be obvious that a scale of light of this kind ought 
to be about the same as would greet the guest entering a drawing- 
room on the night of a party. The feet and lower portions of the 
figures might be in comparative darkness—which would be an in- 
different matter—but the faces, expression, and heads far and near 
would be revealed with sufficient distinctness. With this view, so 
lately as a hundred years ago, the stage of Drury Lane was illu- 
minated with four chandeliers—hanging exactly behind the green 
curtains—whose light was held sufficient to exhibit the faces and 
the expression, the scenery being lit in a moderate degree by other 
lights. Footlights—revealed to the boxes and galleries like fire 
seen through the bars of an immense furnace, are really the rudest 
and coarsest of devices; if one only considers it a moment, as 
the idea of a picture of human life and manners being presented 
with a line of fires perpetually at the very feet of the persons most 
concerned. There may be hopes that the electric light may work 
a change, and I would suggest to its patron, the versatile and prac- 
tical manager, Mr. Hollingshead, whether he could not apply his 
mind to the solution of this problem, and find some way of directing 
this light on the stage, say from the panels of the private boxes on 
the grand tier level. 

The aim of scenery should be rather negative than positive—viz. 
to protect the spectator from the disturbing influence of prose 
and real life—and supply a background of so abstract a kind that 
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it will harmonize with the sentiments of the piece. A century ago, 
this principle of stock scenery was in vogue, and a kind of general 
“ street’? or forest for open-air conversations; “ a drawing-room,” 
a library, for indoor business, was held sufficient. In truth, if we 
think, in real life, of any serious dramatic crisis in which we have 
figured, the background takes no higher or more distinct shape than 
that of “a street” or “ aroom” generally. The human interest 
dwarfs all details. Of course if a strong, fierce light be directed on 
these old flats, the deception is revealed, and it is discovered that 
the shadows are not really retreating surfaces. A fair test of scenic 
principles would be the now favourite interior of a salon or 
drawing-room where the light war of words between the marquise 
and her lover go on. This, here, as well as in foreign countries, 
is always presented as a regularly enclosed chamber, a canvass 
ceiling being laid on the top, with doors at each-side. Now it will 
be seen that this supposes quite a false theory of the relation of 
the audience to the scene, and assumes that the fourth side of the 
room has been conveniently removed to allow them to look in and 
see what is going on. This is an almost geometrical way of looking 
at the matter. The true theory is that the audience has a kind of 
power of being present in a sort of supernatural way, and are, as it 
were, in company with the figures. The scenery is for them but an 
indication, as some background is necessary for a statue—or as 
we look from a window on a landscape. We are in the room, 
listening, and looking on, but in no particular locality. Moreover, 
the audience is seated at a distance, and the room on this practical 
box theory, could only have effect for a person standing at the 
footlights. An inclosure, too, of whatever kind, is fatal to illusion, 
and limits the view. On the other hand, we gain space, poetry, 
size, by painting, and the effects produced by painting. 

On this text we might dwell much longer, but the reader will be 


able, from the few principles here laid down, to develop much more 
for himself. 








A NIGHTMARE OF TRADITION. 
By ALFRED CELLIER. 


HAT different ways of reading a newspaper there are! 
Perhaps it would be an exaggeration to say that no two 

persons handle a journal alike, either in the way of reading or 
digesting its contents. Some only look at it, others only read it ; 
some read and mark, others mark and do not read. Women, as a 
rule, do neither of these ; they only glance. But those who read, 
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mark, and learn are, I should say, in the minority, and those who add 
inward digestion are”fewer still. Now I wonder whether the news- 
paper-reading public ever read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
criticisms and notices of the performance of Italian opera in London 
during the season. If they do, they cannot fail, except in one or two 
cases, to be struck with the absence of anything interesting. The 
same old phrases and expressions, the same mild condemnations, the 
same faint praise. There it is, about every two days—the record of 
the preceding evening’s entertainment, interspersed with the same 
observations about the stars, the conductor, the orchestra, the 
energy of the impressario, &c., and generally concludes with some 
sentence in substance like the following: “It only remains to add 
that the opera was placed on the stage in a manner worthy the 
reputation. of such a house as Covent Garden” (or Her Majesty’s, 
as the case may be). Of course the expression, “placed on the 
stage,” I take to mean the stage management, that is, the entrances 
and exits of the chorus, the position of the principal singers, and 
the action and stage business of the tragedy, comedy, or drama set 
to music and called an opera. 

Someone has said, I forget who, that the English are always 
conservative in those things in which they ought to be liberal, and 
liberal in those things in which they ought to be conservative. 
In regard to Art, I venture to think that there is a great deal 
of truth in the assertion. That there is an improvement in 
Italian opera performances upon those given thirty years ago no 
one can deny ; at the same time there is what people call “ tradition,” 
everlasting tradition. People are apt to accept tradition in various 
matters without inquiring the cause. If anything is inartistic 
and contrary to common sense, and a suggestion is made for its 
removal, we are met by an exclaimer: “ Ah, but there is a tradition, 
you know.” What if the tradition is all wrong to begin with? We 
might as well have kept to the old-fashioned leader of the orchestra, 
who conducted with a violin-bow, and the orchestra might still be 
assisted by a performer on the harpsichord; or we might as well 
insist on the conductor of modern promenade concerts wearing a 
pink shirt, blue coat with gilt buttons, and a nosegay in his button- 
hole. I have no doubt there are those who regret the disappearance 
of these glories of the past, and moan over what they call innovations 
with the remark, “It will never do, Sir,” meaning that the public 
having been once befooled, “tradition” requires that they shall 
continue to be so. I argue exactly the contrary. Music has made 
rapid ‘and large strides during the last twenty years. What with the 
Monday Popular Concerts, the Philharmonic Societies, the Crystal 
‘Palace, the Promenade Concerts, the numerous private concerts, 
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various amateur instrumental and vocal organisations throughout the 
country, music is brought among us more prominently than it ever 
has been before. What with cheap pianos, cheap music, cheap con- 
certs, and concerts for nothing, you will hear more music—good, bad, 
and indifferent—in London in a month than you can probably hear 
in any town on the Continent in a whole season. Yet, with all this 
advance, very little has been done for lyric art. 

The Italian opera is supported by the world of fashion, who 
subscribe to it as they do to the Horticultural, Ascot, “ the Zoo,” &e. 
They go to hear a particular singer (not the opera itself—they never 
come in until the first act is half over), and when the season is over, up 
go the shutters until my lord and my lady re-enter their box, or the 
lounger retakes his accustomed fauteuil. Italian opera will never 
take hold of the people, not even at cheap prices; it may for a week 
or two, supported by two classes, viz., those who go for the love of 
music itself, and those who go merely because it is Italian opera, and 
they are doing what the world of fashion does. Why is it always 
Italian opera in this country? Even works written originally in 
other languages are translated into Italian for the London stage. Is 
one to believe people like to go and hear what they cannot understand? 
I do not think they do, and I am convinced that if an audience only 
knew what was being said,a great many operas would never have 
been given more than once. 

Now that I am abusing Italian opera, I may as well give in detail 
my objections against it :—1. The plots of the majority of the operas 
are unhealthy, not to say filthy, and had any Englishman written 
such libretti, the press would have unanimously condemned it off 
the boards; but, as it is in Italian and sung by a Patti, we are 
charged one guinea or more for a seat, and told it is “ beautiful.” 
2. With a few (and very few) exceptions, the acting is worse 
than a third-rate theatre, but as no one knows what it is all about, 
and being, as I before said, Italian, we are told that this and that 
artiste “acted with intelligence.” 3. The chorus always act in the 
same way (tradition, I suppose): that is, they come on, arm-in-arm, 
two-and-two, and always appear to agree with what everyone says ; 
they enter people’s bedrooms, boudoirs, and gardens, in the most 
extraordinary way, and when one of the principal characters has 
anything important to relate, they generally turn their backs on 
those who are supposed to be interested, and in sweet song discourse 
the information to the subscribers in front of the footlights. So 
much for their stage management! 4. In consequence of the enor- 
mous prices paid to the stars the all-round performances are unsatis- 
factory. Now the reason that English opera has never flourished in 
London is because all these tests are applied whenever it appears. 
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The moment a composer produces an opera his libretto is attacked ; 
his singers are told they cannot act or sing ; the chorus and orchestra 
are weak; the mise-en-scéne is indifferent; and the public, being 
able to judge of the situations in their own language, find English 
opera and operas in English rather tedious, and of second quality. 
Ido not complain—I admit it is so; but why not apply the same 
arguments to foreign operas? Tradition, I suppose. English opera 
has no tradition except that borrowed from the Italian stage. The 
works of Balfe and Wallace were built upon the weak Italian 
model ; they flourished for a time under the Pyne and Harrison 
management, and since then have been reduced to about two, viz., 
The Bohemian Girl and Maritana, which are used as a safe Saturday 
night’s attraction in the provinces by the travelling companies. 
It would not become me to say anything of the merits of these 
works, but I cannot help feeling that they have had a very good run; 
and I have heard with delight that they have been bought up by Mr. 
Carl Rosa, as being the only two native works worth investing in. 

And now as to what can be done for English opera. I maintain 
that we have the material for singers, chorus, orchestra, mise-en-scine 
and stage management to produce works that will take their position 
as much as French opera has in Paris—either grand or comic opera. 
I leave opera bouffe out of the question—there is no such a thing as 
English opera bouffe, unless it be one of Mr. Byron’s Gaiety bur- 
lesques, with original instead of selected music, and as the per- 
formers cannot by any stretch of imagination be called singers, the 
latter arrangement leads to quite as satisfactory results. 

With regard to composers, they would be forthcoming were there 
an establishment where their works could be given. For a composer 
to succeed he must have a certain amount of dramatic instinct, only 
to be acquired by constant observation and contact with the stage ; 
but as no opportunity is given composers for any such study, except 
the tradition of the Italian stage, they give up all thought of working 
for what might become a European reputation, and are content (or 
otherwise) to write ballads. Il faut vivre. 

To produce a good English opera requires—Ist, a good dramatic 
constructor ; 2nd, a poet for the lyrics; 3rd, a good stage manager ; 
and all these must work with the composer (which they cannot do if 
he himself has no knowledge of the stage). 

Next, we want singers. These would be forthcoming if the school 
was once established. Lastly, we want a public to appreciate 
and support native art. The latter would follow on the fulfilment 
of the other conditions. If any one doubts it, I have only to point to 
recent events at the Opera Comique. 
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MR. MONTAGUE AND AMERICA. 


By JoserH Harron. 


I i is as difficult for the average London play-goer to realise the 

distinguished position which the late Henry J. Montague reached 
in America, as’ it is to understand by what special merit he was 
enabled to achieve the topmost height of popularity in the critical 
city of New York. 

In London he was little more than a clever walking gentleman. 
He had a growing circle of admirers it is true, and many friends. 
By these, however, he was only counted a refined and promising 
actor of light comedy. He was handsome. He made love with the 
earnest politeness of a gentleman, but without the passion of a 
man. He had an educated voice and manner. If his impersona- 
tions were wanting in force, they never lacked earnestness. A rare 
quality, earnestness is absolutely necessary to success in any walk 
of life. Dickens said there was no substitute for it, and he knew. 
Irving’s earnestness often wholly conquers studied and premedi- 
tated detraction. It is his honesty of purpose, as much as his 
undoubted power and personal magnetism, that has surrounded 
him with cultured friends, and placed his name side by side with 
the greatest of English actors. Montague had sufficient of this 
fine quality to win the confidence and respect of an audience, but 
not enough to be aggressive in his domination of its feelings. He 
might lead it, he could not drive it, he could not hold it without 
its own consent and desire. A great artist plays upon his audience, 
sounding its deepest notes, probing the very heart of its mys- 
tery. Montague had this power only in a minor degree. He pos- 
sessed the best characteristics of an actor, but they were not 
accentuated by physical or intellectual strength. His desire on and 
off the stage was rather to conciliate criticism than to challenge 
it. He had what phrenologists call the organ of “a desire to 
please.” He liked to be liked. He had not the courage of 
conscious power which prompts genius to aim at the conquest of 
Public Opinion, that fickle tyrant which the English Press leads 
hither and thither, not by a silken thread, but as a bear is lead, 
sometimes with a muzzle, always in a halter. He was the sort of 
artist, as we remember him in London, who fears to ruffle critical 
susceptibilities, Even the Superfine Revie must have paused ere it 
could raise its decrepit arm againsthim. Genial, amiable, sensitive, 
he was as careful not to excite opposition on the stage as he was to 
avoid it at his club; while his “desire to please” led him into 
promises and responsibilities of courtesy, which he sometimes 
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found it difficult to redeem. He was, in short, the kind of man who 
is known as a good fellow ; and in Art he might be called the ideal 
walking gentleman of the Robertson school of comedy. 

America is just the country to bring out all the better quali- 
ties of a nature such as this; just the country to develop any 
latent power which might remain dormant} in London. The real 
equality which obtains in New York society would give strength 
to the tender impulses of Montague’s disposition. Free from the 
blighting influences of lordly patrons (who too often narrow the 
aspirations of young actors, leading them to lavish upon the hollow 
shrine of Society time and talent which belong to Art) Montague 
would not fail to gain courage in the island city. His gentleness, 
his handsome face, his suavity of manner, would be sure to win 
him friends. That he went to America unheralded was in his 
favour. It is a mistake to think that “preliminary puffs” are 
necessary to secure a successful debut in the United States. They 
have a habit of judging men and things on their merits, our cousins 
of America, and they offer to actors fair, "not to say generous, 
opportunities of demonstrating their powers. Though they have 
not yet learnt the civilized practice of hissing an artist or a play, 
they know how to show their disapprobation by rows of empty 
benches; while, for an entertainment which they like, they have a 
wealth of applause and support. Montague was fortunate in the 
theatre where he was engaged and in the parts he played. He pleased 
the New York people. They liked his appearance, he realized their 
ideal of a gentleman, his -elocution betrayed no objectionable man- 
nerism, and his method recommended itself to them by its modesty 
and intelligence. The press treated him with marked consideration, 
and he became a favourite at the clubs and in social circles. 

Thus encouraged, the young actor no doubt found the love for 
his art lifted into a higher range of hope and effort by the suc- 
cessful practice of it among sympathizing spectators. Then an 
Englishman, I fancy, tries to be at his best more than ever he tried 
in his life when before the public of another country. Like Pro- 
fessor Doyle’s private of the Buffs, he feels it incumbent upon 
him to uphold the British name. Montague had every induce- 
ment of interest, necessity, and kindly encouragement to put out 
all his strength. Prompted by generous applause, he attempted 
higher flights than he would have dared in London. If he failed 
in his assumptions of classic roles that were beyond his powers, he 
was commended for his industry, not snubbed for his temerity, as 
he might have been on this side of the Atlantic. He dared do all 
he could in America, and the result was that he reached further and 
climbed higher than ever he might have hoped to do in England. 
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Then it must not be forgotten that it is nearly four years since 
he left London. It is only reasonable to credit him with pro- 
gress in his profession during that period. He had undoubtedly 
advanced. ‘Two years ago when I saw him in New York, his style 
had greatly matured. He made his effects with more finish than 
hitherto. The confidence of success had given a certain robustness to 
his creations. They were less dependent upon accuracy of dress and 
pose of figure than heretofore. There was more spontaneity in his 
style. He had a firmer grasp of his work. He had a command 
of the pardonable tricks of the actor’s art, its technicalities, its 
mechanism in fact, for there is no profession without its ground- 
work of mechanical drudgery; and in his case there had not 
been time for the practice of these subtleties to degenerate into 
staginess. Young as he was, he had possibly achieved the height 
of his knowledge and his power when he died, admired and beloved 
by troops of friends, men and women. A colder social atmosphere 
than New York would have chilled his ambition at the outset. 
Rough treatment would have broken him. He was peculiarly 
sensitive to criticism. If New York society could be typified by a 
big, strong generous man, it might be said that the consciousness 
of a giant’s strength made it a pleasant task to foster and help 
this amiable, gentlemanlike, pleasant actor. No artist ever received 
more hospitable treatment than America bestowed upon Montague. 
In his death it almost seems as if the nation itself found a cause 
of sorrow. The papers recorded his ending in universal terms 
of regret. The manner of it was chronicled with affecting pathos ; 
and what is more sad than to die young in the midst of pros- 
perity and on the high road to fame and wealth? The press of 
San Francisco and New York rivalled each other in reports of the 
funeral arrangements. It was like reading of the obsequies of a 
prince, some of these accounts of the last ceremonies attending 
the remains of the young Englishman. London surely owes an 
especial debt to our cousins over the water in regard to this 
touching solicitude for its young artist, who left us to better his 
fortune, landing in a strange city unheralded, almost unknown, and 
having left the friends of his youth three thousand miles behind 
him. His last words, ‘‘It is no use—God bless you all,” are a 
pathetic tribute to the affection of his new friends, and they sound 
the key-note to a generous and grateful heart. 
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TREASURY-DAY. 
By Henry 8S. LEIcu. 


On the search for new pleasures afar may we roam, 
Still the dearest are nearest at hand :— 
What a source of enjoyment awaits me at home 
In my Saturday stroll through the Strand ! 
You may waft me to scenes that are brilliant and bright— 
Among folks that are gleesome and gay ;— 
But you scarce can procure me as welcome a sight 
As the Strand upon Treasury-Day. 


There is mirth in the breezes and mirth in the skies, 
And the Children of Thespis are'glad. 

While he hurries to grasp his hebdomadal prize 
Could the mime or the mummer be sad ? 

See, the gait is defiant, the visage serene, 
As he strides like a wolf to the prey. 

Sunny Hope—sunny Faith—in their triumph are seen 
In the Strand upon Treasury-Day. 


And the nymphs of the chorus are here in their might, 
And the nymphs of the ballet beside :— 

Though their spoil of the week may be shamefully slight, 
They receive it with innocent pride. 

"T is a shame—such a grossly inadequate price 
For such talent and beauty to pay ! 

Still they seem pretty happy—and look“very nice 
In the Strand upon Treasury-Day. 


If you strayed with me, reader, up Wellington-street, 
And its neighbouring street—christened Bow— 

A disconsolate crew in the last we should meet, 
Pacing idly the flags to and fro. 

Let us pity them, reader, while passing along ;— 
The poor players with nothing to play. 

Not for them the delights of yon salaried throng 
In the Strand upon Treasury-Day;! 


I've a faith in the Drama.—Some folks may complain 
That the Drama declines now and then,— 

And that actors are jealous, and fretful, and vain, 
Like the rest of the children of men. 

Well, I’m not over young—though perhaps very green— 
And I think I may venture to say, 

There is nothing but friendship and smiles to be seen 
In the Strand upon Treasury-Day. 


Q 
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Portrarts, 


VI.—MR. HENRY J. BYRON. 


T is in one of the southern suburbs of London, far from the 
busy haunts of men, that the author of Our Boys produces 
the many plays and burlesques which have rendered his name a 
household word with the theatre-going community. He rises with 
or soon after the sun, and from that time until his dinner hour is 
usually at work. Unlike the majority of authors, he affects no 
room in particular, but writes wherever his fancy happens to dic- 
tate. He “never makes a labour of a pleasure,” and accordingly 
throws down the pen if he finds that he is not in the vein. No 
noise disturbs him except whistling and whispering, but while 
engaged in constructing a piece he shuts himself up against inter- 
ruption. Those who speak of Mr. Byron’s contributions to the 
stage as dashed off without much or perhaps any previous con- 
sideration are sadly in error. He spends a good deal of time in 
devising his plots and the mode in which they are developed, in 
fixing the motives and the distinctive peculiarities of his characters, 
and even in marking the entrances and exits. Not until this 
part of his task is accomplished does he proceed with the dia- 
logue, which to him is a comparatively easy matter. He might 
emphatically say with Racine, “Quand mon plan est achevé mon 
ouvrage est fini.” The sound of the dinner-bell is accepted by him 
as a signal for the cessation of the day’s work ; his evenings are 
invariably devoted to acting, play-going, or to agreeable social 
intercourse. 

Mr. Byron is nearly akin to the author of Ohilde Harold, and 
might accordingly indulge in some pride of birth if he were so 
disposed. The Byrons, or Burons, deduce from the Conquest, are 
mentioned in Domsday Book, and fought against Richard III. at 
Bosworth and for Charles I. at Edgehill and Roundaway Down. 
The actor-dramatist’s grandfather, Henry Byron, rector of Muston, 
was first cousin to the great poet; his father, British Consul 
at Hayti. Born at Manchester in 1835, Mr. Byron was educated, 
first at a school in Essex, and finally at St. Peter’s College, EHaton- 
square. He was intended by his father for the navy; but, 
although the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, “my sweet sister,” procured him 
a cadetship, he resolutely set his face against the project. Medicine 
was next proposed, but after a taste of this he went into the 
country as an actor. In one of his writings he tells us of the 
hardships and vicissitudes he endured — how he had to play 
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eighteen parts in one week, sing between the acts, and content 
himself with half of the very moderate salary at which he was 
engaged. Disgusted with this life, he entered as a student at the 
Middle Temple, but instead of going to the bar became a writer 
for the stage. His first piece,ia burlesque of Fra Diavolo, was 
brought out at the Strand Theatre in 1858. Its success was such 
that other parodies from the same pen appeared in rapid succes- 
sion, and their piquancy and humour, joined to the acting of such 
artists as Miss Marie Wilton, Mr. John Clarke, Miss Oliver, and 
Miss Maria Simpson, soon made them the talk of the town. In 
1865 Mr. Byron took part with Miss Wilton in converting the 
Queen’s Theatre into the Prince of Wales’s, for which he wrote 
more than one attractive piece. From this time the sphere of his 
exertions was considerably widened. In addition to burlesques, 
he wrote melodrama after melodrama, and with Oyril’s Success, 
produced in 1868, the long list of the peculiar comedies for which 
he is best known may be said to have commenced. Since 1858 he 
has contributed upwards of a hundred pieces to the stage; but even 
such an amount of work as this has never exhausted his energies. 
He has edited Fun, contributed to Punch, thrown off many dramatic 
criticisms and leading articles, written Paid in Full and another 
novel, and not unfrequently played in his own pieces. 

Intellectually and socially, Mr. Byron has already left a distinct 
mark upon his time. When he takes up the pen Thalia assumes 
an unusually riant aspect. In most of his comedies an element of 
rather broad farce is introduced. Formerly the two things would 
have been deemed incongruous, but public taste in this respect has 
undergone achange. The qualities of Mr. Byron’s plays need only 
be glanced at here. His plots are often weak and comparatively 
void of incident, although, as we have seen, he takes more pains 
with them than the majority of the critics give him credit for. For 
_ this weakness, however, we have abundant compensation. His plays 
are full of human interest. The dialogue sparkles with wit and 
repartee. The dramatis persone are distinctly drawn and effectively 
contrasted. In delineating character, perhaps, Mr. Byron is at 
his best. Think, for instance, of the butterman in Our Boys, the 
crushed tragedian in the Prompter’s Box, the baronet in Not Such a 
Fool as He Looks, or the doleful clown who “doesn’t like to be 
laughed at.”” Mr. Byron’s acting is marked by ease and keen per- 
ception, and in the art of delivering sprightly dialogue he is without 
a rival. In private life he is much esteemed. He is not spoiled 
even by the success of Our Boys. He brought out Mr. T. W. 
Robertson and discovered Mr. Gilbert, and has never been jealous 
of anybody. 

Q 2 
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The Bay Will Come. 
A NOVELETTE IN THREE PARTS. 
BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


I.—My Story. 
II.—His Srory. 
III.—Ovr Story. 


PART III. 


Our Story.—Looking back—An old man’s reflections—The compact— 
I return to England—Elmsfield theatre—On and off the stage—We 
meet again, we lovers true—I beard the lion in his den—Between 
darkness and dawn—On the watch—Wedding bells—His sad pale 
face—The red day comes— An act of vengeance—The end. 

F we were to set down plainly and honestly the common events 
of our lives, coupled with the incidents of adventure with 
which we are made acquainted in passing through the world, how 
much more remarkable these histories would be than the romances 
of Fiction ! I have been told by an eminent novelist that the truest 
portions of his books are oftenest regarded as false, and that the 
purely imaginative passages get commended for their realism. 

There are writers who can only tell one story well, one-book 

novelists, who deal with their own personal records, and have then 

no more to say. Invention of plot was not necessary at the outset ; 
they forget that when they come to the real work of romance. If 
there be anything of genuine merit in this story, the reader will 
judge of it from the stand-point of this confession. I, Hicory 
Maynard, declare that this is my first printed narrative. When, how- 
ever, I compare it with the events that are continually transpiring 
in London, the strangeness of it sinks into common-place, even 
in my eyes. Every day in this vast metropolis, what mysteries 
are going on, how many people disappear and leave no trace, what 
dark deeds are done, what mad dramas of real life are enacted! 

Add to these, some histories of the mining camps beyond the seas 

that stretch out skeleton arms towards London, and what startling 

pages might be inspired of Fate! The romance of my life links 

Silver Bar and this metropolis together, and the two find culminating 

scenes in that little town of Elmsfield, where the wolf, Lust, fell 

upon the lamb Vanity in those dark days of George Newbolde’s 
unhappy youth. 
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It is not yesterday by many a year that these things happened. 
The shadows have gathered about them. Through the clouds 
which fall over them, I hear the sounds of a distant time. I, too, 
have stood upon that bridge by the factory; I, too, have listened 
to the music of the river; I, too, have heard the factory song. But, 
above all, I hear wedding bells, and in these latter days children’s 
voices fall sweetly on my ear. Looking back over the long years 
it is difficult not to wander and become garrulous. But resuming 
the track of one’s history, the story comes uppermost, fresh and 
clear as ever. Memory has laid down the landmarks. Let me 
trace them through, from the days when we parted, George and I, 
far away at Pendleton’s Gulch, in the gold-regions of California. 


He was true to his word, Ito mine. He had the right to com- 
mand ; it was for me to obey. But there was a struggle between 
sorrow and gladness in my heart as the good ship, Celtic, bounded 
over the waves for dear old England with me and my fortunes 
aboard. I was sorry for Newbolde. I had grown to like him. It 
was painful to have such a secret as that he had loaded me with. 
Meggie I am sure would have éxperienced a new sense of joy in 
the discovery that she had a brother. I had appealed to him in 
vain, ‘ What the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve for,” 
he had said. If she could suffer by not knowing him, then he said 
he would only too gladly proclaim himself, even, perhaps, at the 
sacrifice of his righteous vengeance. But for her he had no 
existence. She did not even remember him. That only increased 
the debt which Mr. Fitzherbert Willoughby owed him, for my dear 
girl’s persecutor was the wolf of George Newbolde’s touching story. 
We often unwittingly touch shoulders with Destiny in the street. 
Presently Fate lays his hand upon us, and we become an active 
participator in some undreamt of romance, perhaps its central 
figure. That night, when I went to the Adelphi Theatre for the 
first time in my life, Fate may be said to have stood at the door, 
and handed in my checks. 

I was glad of course to be journeying to London, redeemed from 
my poverty, comparatively rich, quite rich enough to marry Meggie 
and settle a thousand a year upon her. It is a good place to think 
on the deck of an ocean steamer in the middle of the Atlantic. 
How I used to trace the short history of my life all over and over 
again in my mind, dwelling more particularly upon Meggie and the 
day we parted. ‘If you come back poorer than you are now that 
will make no difference to my plighted troth.”” I could see her 
dear face as she said it, the tears in her eyes, her lip quivering with 
emotion. What a memory Love has! I could recall her every 
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look, as I sat gazing out to sea, and counting the strokes of the 
engine which brought me nearer and nearer to England. Then 
these sad mysterious words, “ I am an orphan, and a nameless one; 
I really don’t know who I am,” they would come back to me 
coupled with George Newbolde’s exclamation, ‘‘ God help her no! 
But I do—my sister Meg, my little sister Meg.” But this I had 
to forget. He had done me no harm he said, why couldn’t I for- 
get him? Heaven forgive the mad cynical adventurer no, he had 
helped me, protected me; indeed, it is only doing him justice to say 
that he made me rich. But at a heavy cost, at a price which I 
have found it hard to pay. There are secrets and secrets. Surely 
neither oath nor honour bind me to keep this one for ever. 

When I reached London I did not find my dear girl there. She 
was “starring” in the provinces. My mother received me with 
open arms. She laid her head on my shoulder and wept with joy. 
We both cried I think. It is a sacred thing a mother’s love. 
There is no other love so unselfish, so broad, so beautiful. Not to 
have been blessed with that, George Newbolde might well bea 
castaway upon the earth, a waifand stray. He was as a ship without 
ballast, his compass always pointing to the stormy course. It was 
with many cheering words that my mother at length consented 
that I should follow Meggie with whom she was in constant cor- 
respondence. It did not escape my mother that the expression of 
my face suddenly changed when she gave me Margaret’s latest 
address. 

“ Elmsfield ! ” I exclaimed, “ in the Midlands ? ” 

“Yes, dear,” she said, “ why are you so surprised ? ” 

‘“T have heard that it is a cruel place,’ was the readiest and 
most useful answer I could think of without lying. 

“Indeed, how? Cruel to actors. But you must remember they 
are not all like our dear Margaret. When I was a girl in Somerset- 
shire, I remember that they were all treated as vagrants, and on 
the same level as the show-people at the fairs. Times are changed 
now.” 

* And very properly, mother.” 

“Yes, dear, no doubt, but you will take Margaret from the stage; 
you will not let her act when she is Mrs. Maynard? ” 

“No, I should be too jealous, I should resent even the applause 
of’ an audience; and the criticism of fellows who discuss actresses 
over their liquor would see me introducing to England the rough 
and ready reprisals of Silver Bar. 

No man who truly loves a woman can endure her to play certain 
parts on the stage, he being of the audience. It is different if he 
is‘of the:same profession ; and even then their exercise of the same 
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art often leads to misunderstandings. If the wife is a better artist 

or more popular than her husband, she is often tempted “to lead him. 
a life,” and does, that old friend of mine who is connected with the 

press, says, and he is full of modern instances and examples. But 

all these women are different from Margaret. She has none of the 

manners of certain actresses when off the stage, their stereotyped 

gestures, their upturnings of the eye, their facial expressions of 
surprise, their general want of repose. How is it you can so often tell 

an experienced actress even when she has cut her professional sisters 

to move in high society and mistake patronage for distinction ! 

Tt was late at night when I arrived at Elmsfield. How I hated it 
for George’s sake, how I loved it by and by for her’s. Whata 
strange interest it will al wsys leve fcr re. 

I had not written to Margaret. I meanttosurpriseher. At the 
hotel they offered me supper, I asked for a play-bill. They desired 
to show me to my room, I asked to be conducted to the theatre. 
It was in a corner of the market-place, down a yard and up a 
passage. Theatres in small towns are always ignominiously situated, 
as if their builders had been ashamed of their work and wished 
to hide it. Terpsichore belonged to the slums when I was a boy. 
Latterly it has begun to show itself in leading thoroughfares. 
There are provincial cities I believe where the theatre is not ashamed 
even to look the Town Hall straight in the face. This was not the 
case at Elmsfield. Down a yard and up a passage as I said before 
the theatre of this midland town was worthy of the God-forsaken 
look of the brick borough itself. A hot breeze met me at the door 
as if it had swept over a desert of naphtha and sawdust. I wanted 
to see my dear girl without interrupting the play. It would never 
have done for me to go to the stage door, I should have interfered 
with her work and possibly have encountered some rudeness at the 
hands of Mr. Fitzherbert Willoughby, who would have found me in 
no mood to receive a continuation of his former insults. I there- 
fore “‘went in front,” as they say. Judge of my surprise when I 
found myelf attracted not to the stage but to a face in the back 
boxes, a pale face that turned its dark sunken eyes upon meas I 
came'in. George Newbolde was here before me. He had disap- 
peared from Silver Bar the day after we had settled our affairs: 
They told me at the saloon that he had “ gone on a bender down 
to Frisco.” Iwaited three weeks for him to return. The ope- 
ration of our bargain had really begun. We were to be strangers 
evermore. I was to forget him. This wild pledge occurred to me 
as I stood in the Elmsfield theatre looking at his calm sad face. 
My first impulse was to rush up to him. He detected it, and acted 
@ quiet unconcern which he could not have felt, for he had shown 
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me in those wild regions beyond the sea that he had a heart in 
which tenderness had not been altogether eclipsed by hatred and 
passion. 

While I stood hesitating the curtain went up on the closing 
scenes of the play. It was a melodrama called The Miser’s Secret, 
in which “ the eminent London tragedian Miss Willoughby ” played 
the miser’s daughter. The dénotiement so far as I could gather 
would establish the parentage of the heroine whose entrance was 
the signal for rounds of applause. There were two persons in the 
house who did not lift a hand but whose hearts were full of emotion. 
Not that George Newbolde betrayed any sign of feeling. He satin 
the shadow of a folded curtain immoveable as a statue. My heart 
seemed to stand still for a moment and then to beat with joy. I 
felt the blood rush into my face. My eyes feasted upon the dear 
girl. She had never looked so handsome as at this moment. I 
followed her through the action of the story, dwelling upon her 
words, and yet hoping that every scene was the last. When 
presently she was acknowledged by her true father and she fell 
weeping into his arms, I turned to see what effect the scene had 
upon the silent figure behind me. The hero of Silver Bar had left 
the house. I hurried out and found my way tothe stage door. A 
liberal tip induced the porter to send my name to Miss Willoughby’s 
room, for I had determined not to try her with the surprise of a 
too sudden meeting. 

** Miss Willoughby ’ll come out soon,” said the man when he 
returned. 

“Ts that the answer ” I asked, it seemed so cold and formal. 

“Yes.” 

‘Ts that all she said” ? 

“Yes.” 

‘* She did not ask me to come in” ? 

ce No.”? 

** Nor request me to wait ?” 

“ Hung it, haven’t I told you! ” he answered impatiently. 

How unreasonable love is, how exacting, how self-important! I 
was disappointed, angry, jealous, all ina moment. I leaned against 
the dirty door-post full of doubts and fears. 

“Is her father in the theatre?” 

“Mr. Willoughby ? ” asked the man. 

** Yes, yes, her father.” 

**Mr. Willoughby isn’t in the theatre.” 

‘Well, why couldn’t you say so before ? ” 

** How did I know as he were her father? they have so many 
relations, these travelling stars.” 
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“What do you mean ? ” 

“Oh, nothing, I ain’t paid well enough to mean anything.” 

** You are a brute.” 

“‘ There’s a many about” said the fellow, busying himself with 
a saucepan in which something was being cooked on a slow 
smouldering fire. 

Several slipshod people came out as I stood there with my pride 
under this common fellow’s feet. They uttered some coarse jests 
as they passed through the dirty room. And I am to take my wife 
from a place like this! I wonder if that cruel thought would have 
come into my mind if I had not felt hurt at my darling’s message. 
Presently a well dressed gentleman came out. He was the leading 
man of the company. He passed on his way with a quiet air of 
dignity that reconciled me a little more to the society in which 
Meggie was moving. 

‘Hickory, my dear Hickory ! ”” suddenly broke in upon my un- 
worthy reflections like a burst of sweet music. 

It was Meggie. The next moment she was in my arms. I saw 
that surly porter look up and move away again with a contemptuous 
grimace. I would have kissed hér before all the world. 

“Let me look at you,’ I said, holding her now at arm’s-length. 
The flare of the gas-light fell upon her smiling face. How pretty 
she was! 

“‘ Well? ” she said, her bright eyes dancing with pleasure. 

‘My darling! No, you are not changed, unless you are sweeter 
and more beautiful than ever.” 

She had on a long black cloak, a dark bonnet, with a white rose 
in it, and a lace muffler round her neck. If she had looked charm- 
ing upon the stage in white satin and mock-jewels, how much more 
attractive was she to me in this quiet unpretentious dress. I can 
see her now, a picture of innocence and beauty, standing in the 
door-way of that stage-porter’s den. 

“Come along, dear,” she said, taking my arm and hurrying me 
out into the dim portals of the theatre; “there, you may kiss me 
again ! 33 

I did. 

** You can’t dream how happy I am!” she said ; “I couldn’t ask 
you to come in there, it is such a dirty place, and besides I had not 
a dressing-room of my own; Miss Lockfield was with me. And 
how are you, when did you come, and why didn’t you write and tell 
me?” 

She asked me a hundred questions, and I pressed her arm in 
mine, and upbraided myself mentally for letting my impatience to 
see her create the shadow of a doubt of her. It was an autumn 
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night, dry and fine. There was no moon, but thousands of stars 
seemed to look down upon us with friendly eyes. 

As we entered Mr. Willoughby’s lodgings a man walked by on 
the other side of the road. I saw his face under the gas-lamp. 
George Newbolde was watching over his sister. I shuddered to 
think what else his presence here might mean. 

“So you have come back,” said Mr. Willoughby, when Meggie 
had left the room, “a rich man, or you would not have the audacity 
to show your face here.” 

“Why here particularly?” I asked. “Is there anything in 
Elmsfield that makes my conduct any more audacious ? ” 

I looked straight into his eyes, for now that I knew him truly, 
my soul rebelled against him. 

“What do you-know about Elmsfield ?” he said, quickly. 

“That I find Miss Willoughby here, and that we intend to be 
married here.” 

I knew my power, and was resolved not again to submit to this 
imposter’s browbeating. What strength money gives you in a 
fight of this kind ! 

“Oh, indeed ! ” he said, rising and standing with his back to the 
fire; “do you know to whom you are talking? ” 

“Yes, quite well.” 

Visions of George Newbolde, visions holding up warning fingers 
flashed through my mind, but I could not restrain myself before 
this scoundrel. When I said quite well I sat down and looked up 
at him. His cruel eyes winced. 

‘What do you mean when you say you know me quite well ?” 

“What I say, exactly.” 

“ And what do you know?” 

‘That I am going to marry the girl, to whom I am engaged, at 
the parish church of Elmsfield.” 

It was not I suspect the words so much as the manner in which 
IT uttered them that troubled Mr. Fitzherbert Willoughby. He 
drew his breath quickly, he walked to the other end of the room, 
he locked the door on the inside, he put the key in his pocket. I 
noted his doings without moving. 

‘© Now, look here, Mr. Maynard, you think you know something 
about me that gives you the right to be insolent. What is it?” 

He stood over me in a threatening attitude. 

‘*Ts it necessary that we should talk with locked doors ? ” 

“Tt is necessary that you should explain yourself before you 
eave this room.” 

I shragged my’shoulders: There was a knock at the-door. 

“Not yet, dear,” he said, in the blandest tones, “not yet. 
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Mr. Maynard, and myself are arranging matters, go to your room. 
We will desire your presence soon, unless you are tired and would . 
prefer to go to bed.” 


He unlocked the door as he spoke, and locked it again, locked it 
stealthily. 


“ Well, Mr. Hickory Maynard, is it to be war or peace between 
us ?” 


“ As you please; but for Margaret’s sake, peace would be pre- 
ferable.” 

“On what conditions ? ” 

I thought of my bond with Newbolde. 

“We marry here at once, and leave England for a long con- 
tinental tour.” . 

“ And what becomes of me?” 

‘* Heaven is good, it will no doubt take care of you as heretofore.” 

“You don’t speak to me in this way on the strength of your 
money, Mr. Maynard. You are much changed since last we met. 

“ Tf you mean I no longer fear you,—yes, I am ; I have seen the 
world.” 

“Yes, I see you have. Now, listen to me. My daughter will 
never marry without my consent. That consent must be paid for 
handsomely, since the man who takes her from me robs me of my 
income.” 

*“*T will endow you on one condition, that you never come near 
us under any circumstances.” 

“You are very kind, there is:no love lost between us.” 

“* None.” 

** Suppose I don’t give my consent?” 

“T will marry her without it.” 

“Curse you, I see you would!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What is it you 
think you know about me that you treat me like this?” 

The thought that I had somehow probed his history maddened 
him. 

Tl] tell you what it is my fine friend,” he said, “if you and I 
were in Venice, one of us would be missing in the morning.” 

“Why in Venice?” I said, rising and putting myself on guard, 
“ Elmsfield has a sufficiently cut-throat look, and the river here is 
deep, too, P’ve heard.” 

“¥es, yes,” he said, as if putting my answer aside. “ What 
fools we are! What are we quarrelling about? I don’t desire 
anything but-a peaceful settlement.” 

He sat down, trying to seem unconcerned, but his agitation was 
great. It was my turn now:! 

“Very well; then you agree to my terms?” 
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‘Yes, anything to oblige my daughter; why I have allowed you 
to put me out of temper I can’t imagine.” 

“‘ She will be married in her proper name ? ” 

‘“‘ Her proper name!” he exclaimed, once more rising to his feet. 

“ Margaret Newbolde,” I said. 

He did not speak. He looked at me as if he would spring at my 
throat. Then suddenly waving his hands as much as to say it is 
all over, he took the door-key from his pocket and laid it on the 
table. 

“The game is yours, Mr. Maynard,” he said, “ unlock the door. 
But first let me ask, did she know what cards you held ? ” 

“* She only knows I have returned.” 

Shall you tell her ? ” 

** Not yet.” 

* And what is your last card, Mr. Maynard? ” 

** The deuce ” I said, falling unconsciously into his simile, “ other- 
wise Faustin Welby.” 

He sighed and leaned temen, pressing his hands upon his 
knees. 

“Give me a few minutes,” he whispered in a hoarse voice, “ leave 
it to me; don’t tell her until I have cleared out; give me a drink, 
you seem to have paralysed me. You played the game like a pro- 
fessional. That’s the gin, close by you; thanks.” 

He drank off a tumbler full, pulled himself together, took up 
the key, unlocked the door, and called Meggie down. 

‘* There, my darling, say good night to Mr. Maynard ; we have 
settled everything, your marriage takes place immediately.” 

She looked at both of us inquiringly. 

‘Don’t stay now love, it is very late,” he said; ‘‘ Mr. Maynard 
will call in the morning.” 

I followed her into the hall and whispered hastily in her ear, 
“Lock and bolt your door—don’t be persuaded to open it on any 
account,” for I had a sudden inspiration of fear. 

“Good night, sir,” said Welby, “don’t ask me to extend this 
interview. We breakfast at ten, I hold myself at your command.” 

As I walked to my hotel I blamed my haste in showing my hand ; 
and it occurred to me that [had scarcely been true to my word, 
given to Newbolde. I did not go into the hotel. I walked back to 
the street I had just left. Welby might avenge himselfon Meggie. 
I stood before the house. The lights were all out. The street was 
still as death, and dark as pitch. Not evenareveller disturbed the 
silence. It was the darkness before dawn. In the distance the 
lights disappeared one after the other; they were economical in the 
matter of gas at Elmsfield. 
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‘* Maynard,” said a voice I knew, and a hand was laid on my 
arm, “ You were indiscreet but I forgive you, I envied you; but I~ 
play the next hand.” 

“ George,” I said “it is you! For God’s sake let this affair rest 
here.” 

**T shall,” he said, “TI shall.” 

** But let your sister know she has a brother.” 

“No, no. I claim the fulfilment of our bond; if you think I 
break it by speaking to you, consider it is a stranger who 
addresses you; a vessel at sea has signalled you in the night, you 
have spoken her, and there’s an end.” 

There was no resisting him. 

** She is safe, you may go,” he said. 


I often wonder if I did the right thing in keeping this obstinate 
man’s secret ; it seems tome thatI should have flung myself across 
his path that night at Elmsfield, for though I only suspected half 
his designs, I ought to have known that his mission of vengeance 
could only end in bloodshed. Yet when I saw his face in the old 
church on the day of our marriage, it wore an expression of con- 
tent. Why couldn’t he have completed his happiness and ours ? 
Because he would not tarnish her life and name with crime. That 
only could have been the reason. He had hunted this man through 
the world, this assassin of his father, this murderer of his house : 
Meggie knew nothing of him or his mission. It would have been 
a cruel thing to load her soul with black memories. I have no 
doubt that is how George Newbolde argued. I shall never forget 
his look of satisfaction as we left the church and the bells began to 
ring. Our eyes met and I thought he smiled. It would have been a 
crowning feature of the day’s bliss if I could have beckoned him 
and said “ Meggie, this is your brother and my dearest friend.” 
Revenge must have a fierce fascination when it can reject so much 
happiness for a savage joy, brief as it is unholy. 


It was nearly twenty years since that day when they took George 
Newbolde’s father out of the water by the bridge over which 
he used to carry his son on his broad manly shoulders. The 
river went gurgling on just the same except that there were new 
eddies here and there for an hour or two where the drags had 
disturbed the bed of the stream. When the son who had become 
a man stood there twenty years afterwards, it seemed as if nothing 
had changed. The factory hard by flashed its windows in the 
Autumn sunset. The wheels flying round and round could be 
seen from the bridge, and the plash of the river, as it came rushing 
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down the distant hill mingled its music with the songs of the 
women in the factory. Perhaps some of the trees by the bridge 
had stretched their arms further across the stream; the shadows 
might have been darker than heretofore. The busy factory:seemed 
to sanctify the green fields with the sweet breath of industry. 
He stood there counting up the might-have-beens, this lonely 
wanderer who had been a child in these meadows, a fatal 
reckoning for Faustin Welby, the wolf who had fallen upon 
the little fold. It was late in the day to avenge even so bitter 
@ crime, nor does one crime justify another. It might have 
been hoped that the sound of our wedding bells and the peaceful 
music of the river would soften George Newbolde’s heart ; but they 
could only have stimulated his wild desire to fulfil what he regarded 
as the mission of his life, the avenging of his father’s honour, the 
punishment of his father’s murderer. 

We had been in Italy two months when I read in a French journal, 
@ paragraph which had been translated from a London paper and 
embellished during the process. I re-translate it, the style falling 
more naturally into the character of the incident when read in the 
light of this previous narrative :— 


“A grand act of vengeance has been perpetrated at a little city 
in England, called Elmsfield. It is worthy of a more excitable race 
than the phlegmatic community whose history it adorns. Twenty 
years since an easy-going inventor fell into the snares of a roué 
named Faustin Welby, otherwise Fitzherbert Willoughby, who 
robbed him of his wife, and afterwards, no doubt is now felt about 
it, encompassed the husband’s death; though the verdict of the 
inquest on his body resulted in what is called the open decision of 
‘Found Drowned.’ Welby and the false wife disappeared. Within 
the last month it appears he had the temerity to return to Elmsfield, 
where, however, he was quite justified in considering himself 
safe, for no one there was likely to recognise in the pompous 
elderly exquisite Willoughby, the former mill-owner and reprobate 
Welby. He appeared here as the father of :a famous young artiste, 
and acted also as heragent. She was the youngest child of the dead 
inventor, Newbolde, and had been brought up as Welby’s daughter. 
How slowly but yet surely the avenging-hand of Fate sometimes at 
long intervals in man’s history follows the evil-doer! The mystery 
however is complete in this dark but dramatic transaction. . Miss 
Willoughby was married at the parish church in her proper name of 
Newbolde, to a gentleman of good family, Mr. Hickory Maynard, 
at Elmsfield, where she was born. The inference is that Welby, 
hoping to do tardy justice to the poor child, confessed that he was 
not her father, for Mr. Maynard presented him with a thousand 
English sovereigns on the day of the marriage. The happy young 
people are now on the continent, but they will doubtless be interro- 
gated and we may learn more of this romantic affair. Two days after 
the marriage, the foreman of the net factory, where the inventor 
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Newbolde had been employed twenty years before by his supposed 
murderer as well as the dishonourer of his house, this foreman 
found fastened upon the bridge a notice written in a bold hand; 
‘Search the river where you found George Newbolde twenty years 
ago this day.’ They came upon the body of Faustin Welby; he 
held in his right hand a scrap of paper upon which was deciphered, 
written in the same hand as that which penned the above notice— 
‘ Seducer, murderer—to all such the day willcome. Verdict, Found 
drowned.’ Though many reports speak of a mysterious stranger 
having been seen in Elmsfield, a factory-hand saying he heard voices 
late at night as he was crossing the fields near the bridge, one sup- 
plicating and the other saying ‘ Down on your knees, down on your 
knees’ and that he hurried home because he was afraid, the jarymen 
have accepted the dictum of the avenger and recorded the same 
verdict as that which furnished the inquiry into the death of the 
man whom all now believe to have been murdered — Found drowned. 
And yet we Frenchmen say the English life has no romance ! ” 


And so George Newbolde had swept to his revenge. I read the 
paragraph with a certain sensation of awe, but not with any sor- 
row for the dead man. Two years at Pendleton’s Gulch had made 
me familiar with the rough justice of uncontrolled miners, ontside 
the influence of women, and I am free to confess that I admired 
the man who had thus avenged his father. But with the lapse of 
years and a better understanding of the duties and responsibilities 
of life, I have, I trust, recovered from that former state of mind. I 
did not read the paragraph to Margaret, but I extended our honey- 
moon tour not only over months, but years. We travelled through 
many lands, and were neither of us, strange to say, ever called 
upon to make any explanation to the authorities of Elmsfield. A 
local preacher discovered that Willoughby was his brother, and my 
thousand pounds I hope did him good. I never saw George New- 
bolde again. He returned to Silver Bar, however, and by a recent 
mail I learn that the boys of Pendleton’s Gulch, which has now be- 
come an important Californian settlement, have erected a monument 
to his memory, and engraven upon it the motto with which he 
used to cheer every young prospecter and digger whom he con- 
sidered worthy of his advice and encouragement,—The Day will 
Oome. 
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En Passant, 


| en aap PATTI recently narrated the story of her early life to Dr. 
Edward Hanslick, of Milan. She was born at Madrid in 1843. Her 
father was a Sicilian, and her mother a Roman, and both were excellent 
singers. In her childhood the family migrated to New York, where she 
became proficient in modern languages, and was taught by her stepbrother 
to sing. The lessons in singing were continued by Mr. Maurice Strakosch, 
who married her elder sister, Amelia. ‘A musical ear and the capacity 
and desire to sing,” says the diva, “ were developed in me at an early age. 
Whenever my mother sang I was at the theatre, and every melody, every 
" gesture became firmly impressed on my mind. After being put to bed, I 
would secretly get up, and by the light of the little lamp enact, for my own 
satisfaction, all the scenes which I had witnessed at the theatre. A red- 
lined cloak of my father’s and an old hat of my mother’s served me as 
costume, and thus I acted, danced, and chirped—barefooted, but with 
romantic drapery—through all the operas. Applause and wreaths were 
not lacking, either ; for I personated, too, my audience, applauded and 
threw bouquets at myself—bouquets manufactured of old newspapers. 
Then bitter misfortune befel us; the manager failed, and disappeared 
without paying his debts, and the troupe dispersed. Before long we were 
harassed {by poverty and trouble. My father carried many things to the 
pawn-shop, and sometimes knew not how to procure bread for us. The 
thought occurred to. my father that my childish voice would save the 
family from starvation. And, thank God, I did save them. "When seven 
years of age I appeared as a concert singer, and did it with all the pleasure 
‘and careless gladness of a child. In the concert-hall I stood on a table, 
next to the piano, so that the audience could see “ the little doll.” And 
what do you think I first sang? Why, nothing but bravura arias ; first, 
‘* Una voce poco fa,” with the same ornamentation and exactly as I sing it 
to-day. I had the happiness of seeing the pawned clothing and trinkets 
return, and we again lived a comfortable life. Thus’a few years passed, 
during which I played and sang industriously with my sister Carlotta. 
My ability and my love for the stage largely increased, and in 1859, when 
but a half-grown girl, I stepped on the stage for the first,time as Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” 


Furtuer particulars as to the “statement” of John Wilkes Booth 
have just come to light. On the night of the assassination of Mr. Lincoln 
there was a private dinner-party in a back room at Wormley’s restaurant, 
in Washington. General Baird, Mr. Robert ‘Johnson, the Hon. Samuel 
Randall, Mr. John Morrissey, Mr. John F. Coyle (editor of the National 
Intelligencer), and one other gentleman, were present. During the 
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progress of the dinner a waiter came in and stated that the President had 
been shot at Ford’s Theatre. The news created great consternation in the 
party, who at first thought the waiter was drunk or crazy. Later on, when 
they were assured that it was a fact, and that Booth was accused of the crime, 
Mr. Coyle, with blanched features and trembling lips, said: “My God, 
gentlemen, this very day I met John Wilkes Booth in the market space. 
He was on a bay mare, and rode up to me and handed me a sealed 
envelope, saying, as he did so: ‘If you hear of me in twenty-four hours 
publish this. If you do not hear of me in that time destroy this,’ and he 
rode away. Here is the package,” said Mr. Coyle, producing a large 
envelope from his pocket, ‘“ What must I do with it?” “ Destroy it at 
once,” said Mr. Randall ; “they will hang anybody who knows anything 
about the assassination, no matter how innocently they may have come by 
their knowledge. Don’t open it; burn it up just as itis.” “Yes,” said 
Morrissey, ‘‘ burn it at once.” The doors were carefully locked, and the 
mysterious envelope and its contents were carefully burned. Even the 
ashes were carefully collected and placed in a dish, mixed with water, and 
made into a paste, which was afterwards put into the fire and burned 
again. 


Last spring an American gentleman of good position wrote to Mr. 
Charles Reade, temperately and even deferentially setting forth some 
arguments against his theories as to the left hand. ‘‘ My privacy,” wrote 
the dramatist in reply, “has been intruded on by a letter from you, in 
which you tell me that you have only read garbled extracts from my 
letters denouncing the lop-handed mania, and that you are utterly ignorant 
of anatomy and physiology. If, having thus announced your disquali- 
fication, you had gone on to say ‘and therefore I will not have the folly 
and the arrogance to speak positively on the matter,’ I should have said, 
‘This dunce is not a fool,’ and in a world where nearly all the dunces are 
fools, I should have welcomed you as a novelty. But instead of that, 
having announced your incapacity, you proceed to sit in judgment on your 
intellectual superior in a matter where he is profoundly learned, and you 
are as ignorant as dirt. Your letter is in three divisions—irrelevant truth, 
a deliberate lie, a piece of imbecile twaddle. Your bad logic.—Every fool 
knows that the musical performer is an honourable except to the lop- 
handed mania. Here both hands do skilled work, and exercise the whole 
brain, which is all I require. I have never proposed to reverse the skill 
of the two hands. You are working a folly out of your own head, and 
forging my name to it. Your mendacity.—That the left-handed blow of 
the pugilist owes its force to the right side of the body: Were this so, 
the right-handed blow of the pugilist would owe its force to the left side of 
the body. It’s a lie. When a blow is struck with a sword, a stick, a 
cricket bat, &c., the reverse foot is advanced, and the reverse side is the 
fulcrum. But in the pugilist’s blow, whether with right hand or left, the 
corresponding foot is advanced, and the blow takes all its force from the 
sub-clavicular muscles and the flexor and extensor muscles of the arm that 
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gives the blow. Of course you may not bea liar. You may be simply a 
chattering noodle, with no eyes in your head ; but one or the other you 
must be, to utter so stupid a falsehood as the above, and to send it to me, 
of all people. Your imbecility—Who doubts the existence of the lop- 
mania? And, so long as it does exist, of course many tools will be made 
to fit it ; but even here your mendacity must creep in. You suppress the 
reaping-hook, the plane, the saw, the gauge, the knife, the hatchet, the 
scissors, the pen, the sword. Correct your ignorance, my good sir ; and as 
your ignorance declines your self-sufficiency will abate, and you will not be 
so ready to hurl them both at your intellectual superiors, on matters where 
they are men and you are a child.—Cuartes Reape.” 


Mr. Toouz, it may be remembered, contributed to the last number of 
The Theatre a poem in the Welsh tongue. Though assertions have been 
made to the contrary, every word in the composition, we can assure our 
readers, is of that language. It seems to us that the pathetic story set 
forth in these verses is not so clearly and intelligibly told as Mr. Toole 
appears to think, but the grace of the opening lines— 

Uweh y ser hoenwych, siriol—haul ydyw 

Y gwyliedydd nefol ; 

Hwythau, fel gronynau’ n ol 

O dano, yn gadwynol 
—must strike every person versed in Welsh. It remains to be stated 
that when Mr. Toole next appears at one of the Wednesday night gather- 
ings at the Green-Room Club he will be requested to recite the poem, and 
that no refusal will be taken. 


Ir will be remembered that in the month of August two most successful 
pupils at the Conservatoire, Mdlle. Vaillant and M. Guitry, secretly 
entered into engagements to appear, the first at the Thédtre de la 
Monnaies, Brussels, and the other at the Gymnase. The rules passed in 
1855 enacted that in return for a free education at the Conservatoire the 
pupils should, in the first instance, be placed at the disposal of the 
manager of one of the subsidised theatres. The Minister of Fine Arts 
accordingly brought actions against Mdlle. Vaillant and M. Guitry, who 
have been required by the Premiére Chambre du Tribunal Civil to pay 
each a fine of 15,000 fr. and the cost of the suit, M(dlle. Vaillant has 
appealed against the decision, it being understood that if the result is 
against her the loss is to be borne by the manager who engaged her. 
Meanwhile she has appeared at Brussels, and that with considerable 
éclat. It was urged in court by her counsel that as many pupils had 
not been held to the letter of their engagements she naturally fancied 
herself free, but common gratitude for the training she had received 
should have led her to ascertain, before she accepted the offer from the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, that her services were not required in Paris, 


Mr. Ho, one of the secretaries of the Chinese Legation, is translating 


Shakspere’s plays into Chinese. It is devoutly to be hoped that he is 
better qualified for his task than were the educated natives of Oudh, who 
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undertook to give the principal soliloquies of Hamlet and,Wolsey in Urda, 
and whose rendering, literally retranslated into English, was as follows :—. 
“To be or not to be, It isa doctrine that which of, the two conditions 
should be understood best, either to remain silent before the heavy shots 
of the fatal death balls of a sling or of arrows of a bow,”orjbeing ready to 
cross the river of troubles. To die and to sleep. The result of sleeping, 
as it is good, is this, that by sleeping we get refreshment of our pain of 
heart, and the thousand troubles and fatigues concerning to the limbs of 
the human body, which is very necessary to nature. To die and to sleep. 
To sleep is perhaps to dream, which is, indeed, a doubtful subject, that 
when we get rid of the net of the cares of the human(life. For in that sleep 
we shall dream wonderfully ; then we shall get a time for rest. Who can 
bear the beating of a whip, the scorn of the world, the; oppression of the 
tyrant, the abusing of a proud, the disappointment of an insignificant 
love, the command of superiors, and the disobedience of servants?” The 
translation of Wolsey’s soliloquy was not less felicitous :—“A little kind- 
ness which has been shown on my condition, has been the cause of my 
great praise. The men bring forth to-day the leaves of hope and to- 
morrow the flower, and afterwards a deep-red colour of honour and glory ; 
and at last they are frozen by everlasting and fatal ice.*. ... Whena 
poor man’s pay is reduced without any fault, then his plight becomes like 
Iblis, a Satan who entertains no further hopes of the future.” 


Miss Stessins’s Life of Charlotte Cushman, reviewed in these pages 
last month, contains no allusion to a versified account, by Gilbert 
& Beckett, of the actress’s impersonation of Romeo. From this account 
we may take the following lines :— 

What figure is that which appears on the scene ? 

Tis Madame Macready—Miss Cushman, I mean. 
What a wondrous resemblance ! the walk on the toes, 
The eloquent, short, intellectual nose ; 4ichfu0} 

The bend of the knee, the slight sneer of the lip, 

The frown on the forehead, the hand on the hip. 

In the chin, in the voice, ’tis the same to a tittle, 
Miss Cushman is Mister Macready in little.J 

The lady before us might very well pass 

For the gentleman viewed the wrong way of the glass. 
No fault with the striking resemblance we find, 

’Tis not in the per son alone, but the mind. 

How Miss Cushman came to play Nancy Sikes is a story well worth tell- 
ing. In or about 1841, while a stock actress at the Park Theatre, New York, 
she had the misfortune to incur the ill-will of the manager, who spitefully 
sent her the part because it was deemed one of the least important in the 
piece. Her resolution was at once taken. ‘What he designs for my 
mortification shall be my triumph.” From that time until Oliver Twist 
appeared she was but seldom seen. ‘“ What,”} says a magazine writer, 
“was she doing? Studying that bare skeleton of a part—clothing it 
with flesh, giving it life and interest. She went down into the city slums, 
into Five Points, and studied the horrible life that surrounded such a _ 
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wretched existence as Nancy Sikes. In the first scene Nancy only 
crossed the stage, gave a sign to Oliver, who was in the hands of the 
officers, and then went off. It was an entrance and exit hardly noticed—a 
small accessory incident. But after Miss Cushman created the character 
this silent scene was always tremendously applauded. Instead of croésing 
the stage once she made three passages. Before the second the whole 
house came down with thundering applause. Her make-up was a marvel 
—an old dirty bonnet and dirt-coloured shawl; a shabby gown and 
shabbier shoes ; a worn-out basket with some rags in it, and a key in her 
hand! She entered swinging the key on her finger, walked stealthily on 
the outside of the crowd, doubling her steps ; looked with sharp cunning 
at the boy ; attracted his attention, winked one eye, and thrust her tongue 
into her cheek. It was a tremendous success, and every succeeding 
scene sealed down her triumph and the discomfiture of the manager.” 


Tuis story reminds us of Miss Cushman’s wonderful make-up for Meg 
Merrilees—a part which she lifted far above the level on which it was 
originally placed. It was probably through an oversight that Mr. Winter 
omitted to mention her among those whose appearance on the stage was a 
component part of sheer art-work. ‘ How,” she was asked on one occa- 
sion, “do you know where to put in those shadows, and make those lines 
which so accurately give the effect of old age?” “I don’t know,” was 
the reply ; “I only feel where they should come.” ; 


CorneEILLE’s Rodogune, it will be seen, is being played at the Odéon 
Theatre, with Madame Marie Laurent as Cléopitre. The last time this 
tragedy was played at the Thédtre Frangais it was for the farewell per- 
formance of Mdlle. Georges. The curtain down, Madame Laurent, who 
was a protégée of the great tragédienne, went to her dressing-room and 
congratulated ber on her success. ‘Ma chére enfant,” said Georges, 
“some day you will yourself play this part. Here is the diadem I have 
always worn in the piece; accept it.” The prediction has been fulfilled, 
and those who intend;to witness the present revival may be interested to 
hear that Mdlle. Georges’ diadem is worn on the stage by her successor. 


Ir is stated that an operatic star of some note, connected with one of 
the principal Moscow theatres, wishing to make a short excursion into the 
country, went to get her passport countersigned by the local authorities, 
The presiding official received her politely, and, having learned her business, 
inquired for her “ written petition.” ‘‘My written petition!” cried the 
lady ; “I have none; I never knew that anything of the kind was 
required.” ‘Not required, Madam? On the contrary, nothing can be 
done without it.” “ What am I to dothen?” “ Nothing easier ; be good 
enough to take this"sheet of paper, and write according to my dictation.” 
The applicant obeyed, and transcribed, word for word, a formal petition 
requesting leave of absence from the city for a stated time, which was 
then duly signed, folded and sealed. “‘ And now,” quoth the man in office, 
_ “you have only to deliver it.” To whom, pray?” “To whom?” echoed 
the official, with a slight smile at the absurdity of the question ; “ to me, 
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of course.” The document was accordingly handed across the table. The 
great man adjusted his spectacles, broke the seal, gravely read over his own 
composition from beginning to end, folded it and’docketed it with methodical 
slowness, and then, turning to the impatient artiste, said, with an air of 
official solemnity : ‘‘ Madam, I have read your petition, and regret to tell 
you that I am unable to grant it.” 


THE cause of the much regretted death of Mr. Montague was hemor- 
rhage, brought on in the first instance while he was playing Lord Chilton 
at San Francisco, The post-mortem examination’showed that in any case 
he could not have lived much longer. His last words were to some fellow- 
players who were doing what they could for him: “It’s no use; I’m 
going. God bless you all!” There wasa painful scene at the hotel just 
before the coffin was taken away ; Miss Rose {Wood threw herself fran- 
tically upon it ; Miss Granger, in an agony of’ grief, declared she would 
never appear on the stage again ; and Miss Jeffreys-Lewis was carried out 
of the room insensible. The male members of the company were scarcely 
less affected. The body was conveyed to and interred in New York, Mr. 
Boucicault and Mr. John M’Cullough, among others, following it to the 
grave. In his will, hurriedly scribbled on a leaf from his pocket-book and 
attested while on his way to San Francisco, he leaves his savings, about 
6,000 dollars, to his mother and sister, who are residing in England ; and 
the singular document has been admitted to probate. 


Mr. Bovcicautt was recently “interviewed” during a rehearsal of 
Clarissa at Wallack’s Theatre as to the release of the Fenian prisoner 
Condon. “Frankly, my dear boy,” he said to the reporter, with cha- 
racteristic affability, “I think that now all the political prisoners are re- 
leased or dead—the Government having yielded to a feeling they could no 
longer resist—all questions concerning them are fast dying out.” In other 
words, Mr. Boucicault, having obtained the advertisement he desired, has 
washed his hands of the matter. 


Ms. JosEPH JEFFERSON is not only a consummate actor, but has gifts 
as a painter and speaker. At the dinner recently given to him and his 
son-in-law, Mr. Farjeon, at the Lotos Club, he apologised for using 
technical terms, but asserted that it was an unconscious habit confined to 
no single profession or calling. He illustrated it by referring toa remark 
of a railroad conductor, who, after seeing Rip Van Winkle, talked with 
the actor on the train, not on the merit of the “star,” but on the construc- 
tion of the story. He said to Jefferson: “I couldn’t see how you were 
going to get round it when you found Gretchen had switched off on to 
another fellow.” On one occasion the manager, who had a talent for 
making speeches before the curtain, rushed out in grief and distraction to 
apologise for the absence of the leading man. “ Ladies and gentlemen, the 
fact is, our tragedian’s father is dead. Under these circumstances I throw 
myself on your generosity, faithfully assuring you if you will overlook his 
fault, that it shall never happen again.” 
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St the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


| iy Mr. H. J. Byron’s new play at the Haymarket, which may 
perhaps be held the most important theatrical production of 
the month, the author has made an obvious attempt to avoid his 
besetting sin, and to produce a comedy which shall depend for its 
success upon foundations more substantial than sparkling dialogue 
and farcical characterisation. Having first of all provided himself 
with the materials of a sufficiently strong plot, he has devoted 
himself resolutely to its development, and has deliberately restrained 
his comic capabilities whenever and wherever he has believed their 
exercise to be dangerous. The intention is sufficiently creditable 
to deserve note, but the result of the experiment is by no means 
so happy as could be wished. On the whole, it must be said that 
Conscience Money is an eminently unsatisfactory play, for save in 
isolated passages it is neither interesting nor amusing. Whole 
scenes of it, indeed, are actually dull—a strange fault for this brightest 
of dramatic authors to commit—and it is not too much to say that 
not one of its characters, from first to last, is able to fully secure 
our sympathy or arouse any lasting curiosity to discover his or her 
ultimate fate. It is no doubt true that disappointment, when 
Mr. Byron fails to attain his old level of conversational humour, 
may have something to do with the unfavourable impression made 
by Conscience Money. The real mistake, however, seems to us to 
lie much deeper than this. The excellent situation which strikes 
the key-note of the piece is early frittered away, and is not allowed 
its legitimate influence upon a plot which actually becomes inco- 
herent before it is brought to its hasty consummation. If we leave 
out of sight various characters who only provide the story with 
padding of the most conventional order—characters such as the 
typical mother-in-law of fiction, the conceited puppy of society, 
and the ical but good-hearted bachelor-friend who acts as 
chorus and guardian angel—if we confine our attention to the 
ae in whose story we ought to be interested, we find the 
ollowing position illustrated in the first act. A bluff honest 
gentleman, named Frederick Damer, owner of a handsome house 
and a good income, has won Miss Helen Calverley, a young lady 
of no particular character, from his handsome and ill-disposed 
rival, Sidney Sefton. After his acceptance by Miss Calverley, 
Mr. Damer learns that his elder brother, long since thought to be 
dead, is alive, but dare not claim his name and inheritance because 
@ warrant is out against him for a murder committed in Australia. 
Damer dares not refuse his brother’s entreaty that his secret may 
be kept, and that conscience money may be paid to him to keep 
him alive out of the income which is his in the eyes of the law. 
Here, therefore, the problem of the hero’s course of conduct is 
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delicate and suggestive of interest. But when we meet him in the 
second act the sequence of motive is lost, or is at best but clumsily 
managed. Led away by his old rival, Sefton, Frederick Damer 
has taken to gambling, a vice which is, he says, in the blood of 
the family. He neglects his wife, and his home—which is in 
London, since he cannot bring himself to live at the country seat 
to which he has no legal claim—is an unhappy one. But there 
seems to be no good reason why this should be the result of 
Damer’s secret, which is locked in his own breast till he voluntarily 
tells it to his useful friend Dick Simpson, whom Mrs. Damer has, 
with a lack of womanly pride unusual in young wives, commis- 
sioned to discover the reason of her husband’s misconduct. The 
secret thus confessed is overheard by the scoundrel Sefton, and is 
blurted out by him in the course of a quarrel which ensues upon 
Damer’s discovery of his false friend’s real character. The crisis 
of the story is thus produced, and its strongest situation reached, 
but inasmuch as the misery of the Damers cannot well be increased 
the relative importance of the revelation is not very great. The 
third act is, as is no} unusual with Mr. Byron, far weaker than its 
predecessors. The Damers are poor, hard-working, and happy, 
and a new plot is started in another preposterous attempt made by 
Mr. Sefton, who has been long since discredited both by husband 
and wife, to bring about their ruin. Then some complicated 
discoveries explain that it was not the elder Damer but Sefton 
who committed the murder, that the murdered man lives, and that 
by hook or by crook a third act must be provided, and the curtain 
brought down upon a cheerful conclusion, The story does not 
hang together, and is at best a thing of shreds and patches, which 
disappoint even those who are least exacting in the standard 
which they expect the comedy of the day to reach. The best 
acting in the representation of the new piece is perhaps displayed 
by Mr. Terriss, as Sefton, who is fortunate above Miss Pateman 
and Mr. Charles Kelly in having allotted to him a scene or two 
in which there is really something to be done. It may, however, 
be questioned whether there is not a needless amount of melo- 
dramatic noise in the vigorous young actor’s treatment of a 
situation which would be equally effective if illustrated with the 
more subdued intensity characteristic of the defeated plotter’s 
revenge. Mr. Byron delivers the wise and witty sayings of the 
amicable chorus, Dick Simpson, with the smooth point which has 
marked his rendering of many similar characters; and Mr. David 
Fisher, jun., again displays skill in eccentric comedy. On the 
whole, having regard to the company engaged and the ascer- 
tained powers of the dramatist, Conscience Money can only be 
regarded as an opportunity wasted. 


Tue chief feeling aroused by a visit to Marie, the Pearl of Savoy, 
at the Court Theatre, is one of surprise that it can be worth the 
while of a manager like Mr. John Hare to peril the hardly-won 
reputation of his theatre by allowing so feeble an exhibition to take 
place on his stage. Miss Agnes Leonard is the lady who plays the 
heroine of this version of the French play, La Grace de Dieu, 
on which Linda de Chamouwnia was founded; and she has a 
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great deal to learn before she could be competent to take so promi- 
nent a position. The drama is not by any means well chosen for 
its purpose, which seems to be the introduction of Miss Leonard in 
a leading réle; but whatever may be its faults, it was seen here to 
great disadvantage, and was scarcely recognisable as a work which 
in one form or another has achieved genuine popularity. Many of 
its most serious passages became actually ludicrous, especially when 
the performers burst into snatches of song, dreadfully flat and 
quite uncalled for by the necessities of the situation. Of the 
capabilities of artists such as Mr. W. H. Stephens and Mrs. Leigh 
Murray no indication need be given, but they could certainly never 
have been discovered from this performance. Miss Maria Harris’s 
sprightliness and buoyancy stood her in good stead, and Miss 
Leonard herself must be credited with intelligent intentions such as 
may, with time and study, ripen into useful performance. But 
Marie, the Pearl of Savoy and its representation are absurdly 
unworthy of their place in the theatre which has given us Olivia, 
and the freak of management is to be sincerely regretted. 

Or Mr. Burnand’s Jeames at the Gaiety, with Mr. E. Terry as 
Thackeray’s famous footman, it can only be said that the experi- 
ment was killed by Mr. Byron’s Chawles, as previously pre- 
sented at the Globe by Mr. Toole in A Fool and His Money. The 
subject and motive of each play forcibly suggest those of the other. 
In both an ignorant and vulgar servant comes into a fortune, and 
is not improved in nature by his good luck; in both capital is made 
out of the labours of a snob to pose as a gentleman, and in both a 
happy end is reached only when the footman loses his money and 
returns to his proper sphere of life. Mr. Burnand, if out of very 
similar materials he has not made so amusing a play as Mr. Byron’s, 
has faithfully and skilfully dramatised the main incidents of the 
famous Jeames’s Diary, but Mr. Terry, in his burlesque of Mr. 
de la Pluche, is by no means so happy as is Mr. Toole in his parallel 
creation. The grotesque form is forced, and the undercurrent of 
vulgar nature is too often left completely out of sight. The out- 
lines of the well-known story of Jeames’s treatment of Mary Anne, 
the housemaid, his dealings with the noble Bareacres family, and 
his final fall, need not be given here, and it may suffice to note, that 
with no small portion of the audience the play derives at least as 
much attraction from its domestic interest, as suggested in the 
pathetic faithfulness of poor Mary Anne, as from the grotesque 
farce of Jeames’s bearing both before and after his elevation into 
society. Miss E. Farren here plays very prettily and naturally, and 
Mr. Royce gives a graphic cal clever sketch of old Blodder, the 
market-gardening uncle of whom poor de la Pluche is so deeply 
ashamed 

At the Globe theatre the opening of the season with the trans- 
ferred chimes of Les Oloches de Cornville was accompanied by the 
production of a new play called Mayfair and Ragfair, from the 
pen of Mr. Joseph Mackay. The new domestic drama proved to 
be of little literary or dramatic merit, and dealt with the doings of 
an old Jew who is both money-lender in the West End and “fence” 
in Whitechapel. Its plot, which was confused, led up to the refor- 
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mation of Emanuel Govia, alias Mopus Mo, by the agency of his 
daughter, and its awkward improbabilities were not redeemed by 
any great dramatic force of its situations. Mr. James Fernandez 
played the principal part, but did not succeed in giving lasting 
success to a piece which scarcely did justice to the inventive powers 
displayed here and there by its author. Mayfair and Ragfair has 
been succeeded by the clever old Surrey play, A Bird in the Hand, 
in which the young actor Mr. Carton makes a favourable mark, 
whilst the services of Messrs. Fernandez and Shiel Barry are of 
their accustomed value. 


A MERRY programme has been secured at the Strand theatre by 
the revival of a couple of pieces in each of which Mr. George Honey, 
one of the best of our low comedians, takes an important part. He 
is very amusing as the Ambassador from Below in the bright little 
musical extravaganza of that name, by Mr. Sutherland Edwardes 
and the late Mr. Robert Brough; and he is very entertaining as 
the Major Buncombe of Love and Money, a comedy by the late 
Mr. Andrew Halliday, with which it will be recollected the Vaude- 
ville was opened in 1870 by Messrs. James and Thorne. This 
latter play, which had too much of the farcical element to do all 
that was originally expected of it, goes better under its present 
conditions than it did in days gone by, and Mr. Honey exhibits 
much genuine humour as an adventurer somewhat after the 
Micawber pattern. In most other other respects the company at 
the Strand is at best only respectable. 

Art the Duke’s theatre, formerly known as the Holborn, and sub- 
sequently as the Mirror, an experiment has been made to attract 
an audience by means of prices much lower than those generally 
charged at West End houses. To a huge shilling pit is offered a 
new version of Les Miserables, in which M. Hugo would probably 
recognise only the outline of his famous work, and which, as a 
literary production, and as a work of dramatic art, is quite un- 
worthy of its original. The play, however, which is called The 
Barricade, has plenty of the pronounced features likely to render it 
popular with the special class of audience to which it is addressed ; 
and Mr. Clarance Holt, who here combines in his labours the 
functions of dramatist, actor, and manager, may not impossibly 
win for his efforts a reward which their artistic merits do not 
deserve. 

By a couple of curiosities in the way of dramatic production a 
passing note is demanded. A firm of enterprising Americans has 
given us at the Princess’s a representation of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 
which a considerable number of genuine niggers are engaged, 
whilst ‘at the Gaiety a version of the popular Helen’s Babies has 
been presented for the purpose of introducing some miniature per- 
formers known as the “ Dampier Children.” Of these latter it will be 
enough to say, that in a tedious sketch of an over-praised book they 
prove themselves to have been carefully, if not always judiciously, 
trained, and that where Mr. Habberton’s adapter does not step in 
to insert incongruous songs and dances into the dialogue of Budge 
and Tottie, the youthful Dampiers execute their task very efficiently. 
In Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which is played both at the Aquarium theatre 
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in the morning and at the Princess’s at night, the best feature is 
the marvellous banjo-playing of a Mr. Weston, whilst Mr. Charles 
Warner and other players of some little mark are quite thrown into 
the shade by their darker colleagues. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s story, 
however, appears to be enjoyed even in the form of the variety- 
entertainment into which it has now been cast. 


Wir a more than usually fatuous burlesque and an adapted 
French comedy of some little merit the new season at the Folly 
Has commenced. It is probable that the particular taste of the 
audience catered for will be satisfied with the lavish display of 
female charms and bright silks and satins, and break-downs and 
comic songs; but it must be confessed that Miss Lydia Thompson, 
Mr. Paulton, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Alfred Bishop, and their 
coadjutors have seldom been supplied with sadder rubbish out of 
which to make an entertainment. Indeed, to hear Mr. Brough, 
Miss Thompson, and Mr. Paulton screeching out a laughter-chorus 
until the noise they make suggests a farm-yard emptied into a 
drawing-room, to watch them striving to invent comic business as 
they go on, and Jabouring over points of dialogue and action that 
refuse to be made, proves painful even to those who can enjoy a 
good old-fashioned burlesque such as possesses the wit so plenti- 
fully lacking in Messrs. Reece and Farnie’s Stars and Garters. 
Unless L’ Etoile has been cruelly wronged, it is a piece which was 
certainly not worth adaptation. Upon the new comedy, which also 
is “taken from the French,” the same harsh verdict need by no 
means be pronounced. The tone in which a widow’s tardy dis- 
covery of her late husband’s unfaithfulness is treated is scarcely 
pleasant, and the The Idol is spun out to limits far beyond any that 
are needed; but its principal scene is exceedingly clever, being 
incisive in its double-edged satire, and thoroughly dramatic in its 
vein of genuine high comedy. Miss Hastlake plays a difficult part 
with much delicacy and good taste, and, if for her performance 
alone in the second act, would make The Idol well worth seeing. 
Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Brough, and Mr. Paulton are also in the cast, 
and are as effective as the somewhat narrow limits of the parts they 
represent will permit. By judicious compression and revision, we 
think, the Idol might be made a very acceptable play—at least 
more acceptable than it is at present. | 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


In the second week of September, Mr. Irving, after fulfillitg brief 
engagements at Leicester and Preston, in both of which towns he 
was warmly applauded by both the public and the press, appeared 
at Liverpool as Hamlet. “No higher tribute,” says the Albion, 
could be paid to an actor than the demeanour of the large audience 
at the Alexandra Theatre last night. Everyone hung eagerly upon 
every word that fell from Hamlet’s lips, and from the opening of 
the play to its close silence reigned supreme except when plaudits 
rang through the house.” “To the genuine student of Shakspere’s 
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meaning,” says the Daily Post, “ Mr. Irving’s Hamlet affords in 
all its parts, and especially in the refined and intellectuai connec- 
tion of its parts—in its silence as well as in its speech—in its pre- 
visions as well as its realisations—a degree of instruction and 
suggestion, a varied stimulus to thought, such as far outweighs in 
truth and value all mere popular effect. And in addition to all this, 
it transcends in popular effect, at the point where this is permissible 
and desirable, every other impersonation with which experience or 
tradition acquaints us. Mr. Irving, caring little in the main for 
those prompt successes with an audience, which in Hamlet are as 
easily attainable as they are inappropriate and out of the spirit of 
the play, seizes the one great opportunity with magnificent power. 
During the rest of the action he is a rare embodiment of the 
irresolute, poetical, fate-driven, fascinating frailty of temperament 
which the great dramatist has with such originality associated with 
Hamlet’s mental vigour. The effect of the play-scene was never 
greater than last night, and no audience has ever more clamorously 
confessed the magic of the actor’s overwhelming tragic force in 
executing this sublime conception, which brings the passion of the 
play within the domain of irresistible reality, without sacrificing— 
on the contrary, rather heightening—its lofty poetry.”” The Courier 
remarks that the performance was not less conscientious and 
brilliant than in former years, Mr. Irving also appeared as 
Richelieu and Louis XI. The Albion tells us that he was warmly 
applauded ; “at times, indeed, as when he drew the circle of the 
Holy Church around Julie, and threatens the curse of Rome on 
him who would dare to touch her, the enthusiasm was intense, and 
it was equally so when, revivified at the name of France in the last 
scene, he declared that the foes of France should lie where the 
parchment dispatches did—under his feet. In all the more minute 
and subtle readings of the part Mr. Irving was in his element, and 
throughout carried his audience with him. The French aspect 
of the Cardinal hero is most carefully kept in view by the 
actor, and this gives the impersonation a freshness and 
individuality, whilst it is perfectly consistent with the part.” 
“Mr. Irving’s idea of the Cardinal,” says the Pust, “is a very 
complex one, and taxes to the utmost his great powers of illustra- 
tion. To portray ambition, humour, intensity of resolution, tender- 
ness of heart, and the extremity of forlorn despair, just relieved by 
the grandly lingering and proudly darting fire of an indomitable 
nature, through a series of exciting and complicated vicissitudes, is 
no easy task; and some Richelieus have compounded for deficiency 
in many aspects by developing very special strength in one or two. 
This is certainly ‘from the purpose’ of the play, which was com- 
a. no doubt, under the skilful and suggestive inspiration of 

acready, in such a way as to present a constantly quivering series 
of transitions and contrasts. These Mr. Irving follows with the 
faultless scent of a mind which no subtlety can elude.” Equally 
warm was the praise lavished upon the actor’s Louis XI. “ Natu- 
rally,” the Post critic writes, “the first question that will be 
asked is how the representation compares with that of Charles 
Kean, which must be vividly remembered by all who saw it. The 
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answer is, that while as remarkable as Mr. Kean’s Louis for the 
vivid strength and truth of its general conception, Mr. Irving’s is 
more delicately and minutely wrought, and the general features of 
Louis have with greater care and closeness of observation been 
associated with a life-like assumption of increasing senility. But 
besides this it must be recorded that the last act is vastly superior 
to anything that it entered into the mind of Charles Kean to effect. 
If there is any point in which the latest English Louis XI. is 
inferior to the first, it is in the abject pleading to Nemours for life, 
to which Mr. Kean’s peculiar power of rapid and impetuous 
utterance gave thrilling effect. There is no other point at which 
Mr. Irving must yield the palm.” The Courier thinks that 
Mr. Irving wears the mantle of his predecessor with the strength 
of manhood and the genius of consummate art; and the Albion, 
though cognizant of the defects of the performance, says that it 
‘* stands out boldly as one of the most distinctive achievements in 
the art of acting that has ever been obtained.” 

Ir is hard to believe that such a play as Dora was a failure when 
it was originally produced in London some seven or eight years 
ago. But the fact remains that it was not successful, owing, it is 
said, to some mal-arrangement in connection with the mechanical 
accessories of the piece. Mr. Charles Reade, whose “ capable 
hand,” he tells us himself, “‘ moulded the genius of Tennyson into 
dramatic form,” was so disgusted by the failure that he withdrew 
Dora absolutely. He has, however, we are glad to say, repented 
his determination, and during the engagement of Miss Ellen Terry 
and Mr. Charles Kelly in Liverpool the play was restored to the 
stage. “Its value as a work of art,” says the Albion, “ was fully 
recognised by the large audience present. It may be doubted 
whether there are two other artists on the English stage who could 
give such portraits of Allan and Dora as Mr. Kelly and Miss Terry. 
Every one who sees and hears Mr. Kelly feels the great strength of 
character and the unbending will of the farmer, Allan, and all are 
gratified when in the last act he succumbs to the influences of 
memories which he had hoped he had banished, and ceases to be 
the ‘ unforgiving fool’ which he had always boasted he was. Mr. 
Kelly’s apparently entirely natural manner cheats people into the 
belief, which we have heard frequently uttered, that he despises the 
‘mere artifices’ of the stage. On the contrary, his assumptions are 
the results of the elaboration of every legitimate matter of detail in 
those ‘ mere artifices.’ Of Miss Terry it is impossible to speak 
except in terms of the highest praise. In love, in grief, in joy, in 
hope, and in fear, she is always womanly in the highest degree. 
The exquisite grace of her demeanour makes the eye follow her un- 
weariedly wherever she goes, and there is not a heart that is not 
touched by the pathos of her tearful voice.’ In Manchester the 
play was received with equal favour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennan appeared successively at Newcastle, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh in Diplomacy. ‘Mrs. Kendal,” says 
the North British Mail, “ contrives to render Dora at once one of 
the most powerful, as well as one of the chastest of her perform- 
ances. Setting aside her matchless acting in the greatest scene, 
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we may specially note that in which she receives Beauclerc’s offer 
of marriage. Her acting here, whilst it sets at defiance all the 
ordinary stage business with which such situations are usually’ 
conducted—at least on the stage—is at once as original as it is 
ingenious and touching. Throughout it ranks as one of those 
exquisite embodiments in which it is so hard to say whether Art 
or Nature gains the mastery. Mr. Kendal’s Beauclere will fairly 
take his warmest admirers by surprise. Regarded, as he usually 
is, as only an excellent and elegant light comedian, we were 
scarcely prepared to find in him such artistic pathos as he displayed. 
Miss Crawford, in the uphill part of the Marquise, played most 
carefully and acceptably. Miss Kate Pattison played the scheming 
Countess with effect, although her acting was weak in the last act. 
Messrs. Teesdale and Elwood were admirable in the ease and 
nature with which they rendered their respective characters of 
Henry Beauclerc and Count Orloff. Mr. Mackintosh played Baron 
Stein. It is a character quite apart from that of either eccentric 
or low comedy, yet in this most painstaking and rising young 
actor’s hands it suffers little in comparison with those of his 
accomplished predecessor in the character, Mr. Arthur Cecil.’ 
The Scotsman says:—‘ The stormful passage between Dora and 
her husband found thoroughly adequate interpretation. Very finely 
did Mrs. Kendal express the wonderment of the innocent girl when 
suspicion is first hinted, and show this shading into haughty scorn 
as the fact that her husband misdoubts her is at last realised. 
Succeeding alternations of anger and tenderness were no less 
effectively rendered, the actress playing well within her compass 
even in the last outburst of hysterical despair. Mrs. Kendal’s 
acting in the earlier and quieter scenes was full of those touches 
which bespeak the consummate artist. HExceedingly subtle was the 
intermingling of sadness with forced gaiety in the girl’s talk with 
her mother over their unpleasant way of life; and artistic in a high 
degree the management alike of voice and feature in the love 
scene, where reserve, adopted as a protection from insult, melts 


away in a gush of tenderness at the mention of the one word 
‘ wife.’ ” 


Mr. CHIPPENDALE, accompanied by his wife, is now on a farewell 
tour of the provinces. In all quarters his approaching retirement 
is viewed with sincere regret. He is the last representative of the 
school of actors who associated their names with the great comedies 
of the last century. In the words of the Birmingham Mail, “he 
seems to have walked out of the canvas of some portrait of the 
Johnsonian day, to look and walk and speak as our great grand- 
fathers did. Every look, every gesture denotes the genuine artist ; 
one who has himself a delightful sense of humour, a full apprecia- 
tion of the subtle delicacies of each phase of character, and who, 
knowing where power really lies, and being able to successfully 
employ his knowledge, never .descends to insipidity and never 
exaggerates, but is always delightfully natural, free, and unre- 
strained. Mrs. Chippendale, during her eighteen years of stage 
experience, has acquired almost as much popularity as her husband. 
Most of her impersonations are admirable specimens of histrionic 
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art, imbued with a refreshing animation, always conscientiously 
studied, well rounded, and delightfully coloured.” At the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, the first week of the past 
month was devoted to a series of six farewell performances by 
Mr. Chippendale, who has always been an established favourite 
here, as was testified by the very crowded houses nightly, and by 
hearty cheering and applause accorded to him almost on each 
separate entry and exit. The selection of plays naturally included 
some of those fine old English comedies of which Mr. Chippendale 
is the best exponent on the stage of to-day, viz., The Rivals, The 
Love Ohase, She Stoops to Conquer, London Assurance, The School 
for Scandal, and The Poor Gentleman. The company included Mrs. 
Chippendale—who is happily not included in the farewell—Mrs. 
Bernard Beere, a fascinating and painstaking actress, new to Bir- 
mingham, Mr. F. Everell and others. We must not omit to 
mention that Mr. James Rodgers, the popular lessee, lent his 
valuable aid on the occasion of Mr. Chippendale’s benefit by 
appearing as Charles Surface. Then came the London Court 
Theatre company, under the leadership of Mr. Charles Calvert, 
for a too brief season of twelve nights, devoted to the presen- 
tation of Mr. Wills’ Olivia. The representation of his beautiful 
play has been admirable, the leading actors, Miss Florence Terry as 
Olivia, Mr. Charles Calvert as Vicar Primrose, Mr. T. N. Wenman 
as Burchell, Mr. Herbert as Squire Thornhill, and the other mem- 
bers of the company have so mastered the characters they repre- 
sent, that we see before us rather a scene from real life than a 
stage drama. Numerous as have been the previous successes of 
Mr. Calvert, we remember none which will outweigh his Vicar of 
Wakefield. On the 23rd ultimo this theatre was occupied by Mr. 
Burnett’s company, Miss Jenny Lee as Jo being the bright particular 
star, and shining with her well-known lustre. 


On the 16th Mr. Sothern commenced his provincial tour at 
Edinburgh, appearing as Lord Dundreary. In the opinion of the 
Scotsman, his performance “was as careful, as finished, and as 
free from any symptoms of want of interest in his work as though 
it was his first appearance in the play”; and we are also told that 
“whenever he was on the stage the whole audience were kept in a 
mood of continuous laughter.’ From Edinburgh Mr. Sothern 
proceeded to Glasgow, where his success as Lord Dundreary was 
equally conspicuous. All the critics agreed with perfect unanimity 
that it is impossible to indicate in words the laughable wealth of 
the character or the infinite charm of the actor’s workmanship. 
** Many of the audience,” says the Herald, “ must have made the 
acquaintance of Lord Dundreary long ago, yet their interest in his 
peculiarities seemed as fresh as ever. Mr. Sothern’s cunning in 
creating the man is superb. He makes a strong likeness in the 
very unlikeness of the aristocrat to other men around him. In fact, 
it is impossible not to like him with all his perfect imperfections— 
his art, his humour, his droll egotism, and his artlessly artful 
method of making dialogue that sends the house into fits.” As to 
Mr. Toole, we must positively decline the task of chronicling 
the movements of an actor who appears in nearly half a dozen 
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parts of the kingdom in a week. Miss Bateman appeared at 
Bristol as Leah and Mary Warner, and was cordially received. 


IN PARIS. 


THE prosperity which the Vaudeville has enjoyed since the 
appearance of Le Procés Veauradieux will not be interrupted by 
the three-act comedy just produced there. We refer to Le Mari 
d’Ida, by M. Delacour and M. Mancel. The plot of the new piece 
need not detain us long. The husband of Ida is a wealthy per- 
fumer retired from business. He is deeply attached to his wife, 
who, however, comes to reciprocate the passion which a certain 
Comte de Saint-Iman has conceived for her, and who is so lost to 
any sense of decency as to bring her lover to her husband’s house. 
The count has not been there very long when he wishes himself far 
away. The petty details of the conjugal existence of his host and 
hostess excite his jealousy: the cordiality with which he is wel- 
comed by the man whom he is about to wrong seems to arouse him 
to a full perception of the dishonourable nature of his position. In 
the end, his better impulses having gained the mastery over his 
passion, he goes away, determined to seek refuge from temptation 
by marrying a cousin. Madame Colas, as was to be expected, sur- 
reptitiously goes to his house and reproaches him with the utmost 
bitterness, but fails to shake his resolution. M. Colas is in the 
habit of “‘ dropping in every now and then to see his dear friend 
Saint-Iman ; ” and it need hardly be added that in the midst of the 
very painful interview between Madame Colas and the Count, he is 
heard coming up the stairs. The lady hurriedly conceals herself, 
and the suspicions engendered in the mind of M. Colas by one or 
two trifling circumstances are skilfully dissipated. The piece ter- 
minates with the marriage of Saint-Iman and his cousin, and with 
a determination on the part of Madame Colas to make amends for 
the past. Le Mari d’Ida can scarcely be said to have a highly moral 
plot, but as the lesson it inculcates is in harmony with the seventh 
commandment it is at any rate less objectionable than the majority 
of the pieces presented in the theatres of Paris. In regard to the 
merits of the play itself, the interest of the audience is well sus- 
tained, and the dialogue is polished, terse, and sparkling. The 
acting was uniformly good. M. Delannoy, as the credulous and 
somewhat vulgar tradesman, and M. Dieudonné, as the high-bred 
Comte, are seen to considerable advantage; and the only fault to 
be found with Mdlle. Réjane’s Ida is that she looked a little too 
girlish for the character. In the cousin, Berthe, we have Mdlle. 
Gody, a youthful prizetaker at the Conservatoire. The Odéon has 
been playing Corneille’s Rodogune, with Mdlle. Marie Laurent as 
Cléopatre. This tragedy, originally brought out in 1646, was 
regarded by the author as at least equal to Cinna, and is un- 
doubtedly a splendid monument of his genius. Madame Laurent’s 
appearance is not queenly enough for the part she represents, 
but in all the passionate scenes she had the audience with her. 
The lever du rideau, Une Mission Delicate, by M. Adenis does 
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not call for notice. The Bouffes has re-opened with a three-act 
opéra-bouffe called Le Pont d’Avignon, the libretto by M. Liorat, 
the music by M. Grisart. The plot is not such as can well be 
described in an English periodical, nor is its nastiness redeemed 
by any special charm in the music or the language. On this occa. 
sion Mdlle. Alice Lody appeared for the first time in opera-bouffe, 
and her success was not so marked as to exclude the hope that 
before long she will return to those walks of the drama in which 
she has hitherto played with so much effect. The revival at the 
Gymnase of Frou-Frou, owing to the failure of Mdlle. Legault 
to make the world forget the Gilberte of Mdlle. Desclée, has not 
answered the manager’s expectations. 


IN BERLIN. 


WE were mistaken last month when we said that the more fashion- 
able theatres remained closed throughout the month of August, for 
the Residenz Theater re-opened its doors about the middle of that 
month, and the Royal Opera and Playhouse began the new season 
on the 23rd and 24th of August respectively, their example being 
rapidly followed by all the other theatres, so that by the 1st of 
September twelve theatres were actively at work. The principal 
feature of the opening programme of the Residenz Theater was a 
slight historical piece by Herr Roderich Fels, entitled Kornblumen, 
in which the struggle of the Netherlands against Spain and the 
religious war in Germany form a fine historical background to the 
dramatic story of the early life of the Grand Elector of Brandenburg, 
of his unworthy passion for his cousin Ludovika, and of his con- 
version by a more ennobling love for the Statdholder’s daughter, 
whom he subsequently married. The same subject was treated 
some two years ago by Herr Hanns Herrig, in his drama, Der 
Kurprinz. Herr Fels has treated the matter in a rather rhetorical 
manner, and by introducing loyal allusions to the present emperor 
succeeds in eliciting much applause for his drama, which is not of 
high merit. It was followed by German versions of two French 
farces, Politische Grundsitze (M. Goudinet’s Convictions de Papa), 
and the Paragraph 213 of Messrs. Dennery and Lemoine. The 
former, smartly played by Herr Keppler, as the deputy, and 
Fraulein Klinkhammer, as his daughter, met with a deservedly- 
favourable reception, but the latter failed to amuse the audience. 
Kornblumen introduced two actresses new to Berlin, Fraulein 
Castelli and Friiulein von Maersch, neither of whom attained any 
marked success. The opening programme did not long prove 
attractive, and at the end of August there was substituted for it 
the Norwegian dramatist, Bjérnsterne Bjérnson’s powerful drama, 
Hin Fallissement (A Failure), a piece suggested by the great com- 
mercial crisis of 1873, and introduced to the German stage three 
years ago, when its author’s masterly castigation of mercantile dis- 
honesty created such a profound sensation, that a well-known 
German dramatist said of the play: “To it we are indebted for the 
deepest and most powerful impressions which we have received 
from the stage for years.” The drama has lost little of its effectiveness 
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since its first production in Germany, and its introduction into the 
repertory of the Residenz Theater is justified by the presence in the 
company of Herr Keppler, who gives a very fine impersonation of 
the Advocate Berent. The dishonest merchant, on the other hand, 
found a far from satisfactory representative in Herr Patonay. The 
Norwegian drama, after a few performances, gave place omthe 7th 
ult. to Die Kammerzofe, a German version of M. Paul Ferrier’s 
comedy, La Femme de Chambre, produced at the Paris Gymnase 
last summer. In this piece, Herr Keppler again came to the front, 
and gave striking proof of his versatility by his highly-humorous 
rendering of M. St. Germain’s original part of Montmoreau, the 
husband who falls a victim to the charms of the “‘ Kammerzofe,”’ 
as have done the husbands of all her former mistresses. Fraulein 
Jenny Kafka was a fair representative of the title part, and the new 
comedy, being played throughout with the indispensable vivacity 
and lightness of touch, met with a very favourable reception, and 
seems likely to maintain its place in the bills for some time. It 
was preceded by a one-act comedy by Herr Emil Claar, entitled Zu 
Fiissen Dir, which possessed no merit but that of brevity. 


Durine the first weeks of the season the Royal Opera and Play- 
house gave performances for the most part on alternate evenings, 
and produced no novelties, but relied on the wealth of their reper- 
tory. The first ten operas of the season, performed between 
Aug. 23 and Sept. 10, may be noted to show the variety of the 
musical fare provided for the frequenters of the Berlin Royal Opera: 
Briill’s Goldene Kreuz, Cherubini’s Wassertraiger (Deux Journées), 
Wagner’s Lohengrin, Der fliegende Hollinder, and Tannhduser, 
Auber’s Masaniellv, Beethoven’s Fidelio, Weber’s Freischiitz, 
Verdi’s Trovatore, and Marschner’s Templer und die Jtiden 
(Ivanhoe). Amongst the improvements made in the house during 
the vacation, the most noteworthy is the lowering of the orchestra, 
whereby the singers’ voices are no longer drowned, but, on the 
other hand, the slightest mistakes of intonation are now much more 
clearly audible than under the old arrangement. The Royal Play- 
house opéned its season with Moreto’s ever-popular Donna Diana, 
and gave a different piece for each of its first ten performances, the 
works selected being by Schiller, Kleist, Redwitz, Benedix, Scribe, 
Bayard, Moser, and Paul Lindau. 


Tne Wallner Theater (the Palais Royal of Berlin) opened its 
season on the last day of August with a new farcical comedy in 
three acts by Herr W. Mannstiidt, entitled Auf dem Vulkan, a very 
feeble and disjointed production, with a tendency to weak sentimen- 
tality. The manager, Herr Lebrun, with his mirth-moving asso- 
ciates Herren Engels and Meissner, failed to gain a favourable 
hearing for the piece, notwithstanding the assistance of the newly 
engaged Friulein Schwarz, a soubrette, who may be regarded as a 
valuable accession to the strength of the company. The new piece 
soon disappeared from the bills, and on the 8th ult. Herr Gustav 
von Moser’s highly successful comedy, Der Hypochonder, was 
revived, being its 101st performance at this theatre. The National 
Theater, which has been tastefully renovated during the recess, 
opened on the Ist ult. under the management of Herr Paul 
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Borsdorff, who seems to be a disciple of the Meiningen School 
from the attention which he devoted to mise en scéne and to stage 
grouping in the performance of Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, 
with which he Opened his season. ‘The difficult character of 
Shylock was creditably rendered by Herr Wachtel, and Portia 
found a Braceful and humorous representative in Fraulein Wallberg. 
The high aims of the new management were further evidenced by 
subsequent performances of Goethe’s Egmont and Schiller’s Rauber. 

Tae Victoria Theater opened its season with Jean Renaud oder 
ein Martyrer, a German version of Messrs. Dennery & Cormon’s 
Cause Célébre, of which we need not relate the plot, as the English 
version, entitled Proof, now on the London Adelphi bill, will have 
rendered it familiar to most of our readers. The leading part, 
which has had so many representatives in London, is here acted by 
Herr Emil Hahn (the manager of the house) in an able, but unequal 
manner. Friulein Griiffner and Kirchhéffer, both new to Berlin, 
created a very favourable impression as Adrienne and Valentine 
respectively. Herr Gerlach, as Chamboran, and Herr Jiirgensen, 
as Lazare, also contributed to the success of the piece, which seems 
likely to prove attractive for some time to come. The Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt Theater, which remained open throughout the sum- 
mer, produced its first autumn novelty on the 3rd ult., in the shape 
of a musical piece by Herr C. Pleininger, entitled Der Goldfisch, 
with libretto by Herren Jacobsohn and Wilken. The book proved 
to be a free version of Goldene Berge, a piece familiar to the fre- 
quenters of the Wallner Theater, and the music was equally want- 
ing in originality, abounding in reminiscences of Offenbach. Herr 
M. Schulz’s imitation of the style of the Estudiantina Figaro, a 
company of Spanish vocalists who fulfilled a successful engagement 
at this house during the latter part of August, was one of the best 
features of the performance. The Opera season still continues at 
Kroll’s Theater, where many “ guests” from various parts of 
Germany have appeared with more or less success. There have 
also been some interesting performances at such minor houses as 


the Ostend and the Belle-Alliance Theaters, which space fails us to 
record. 


IN VIENNA. 


Tue theatrical Long Vacation ended as usual with August, and before 
the first week of September had passed all the leading theatres, 
except the Komische Oper, which is soon to re-open under the name 
of the Ring Theater, had entered upon the labours of the winter 
season. The Burgtheater (the Comédie Francaise of Vienna) 
opened its season on the Ist ult., with a performance of Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise, with Herr Lewinsky in the title character, which 
he long since made his own. During the first weeks of the season 
the well-known works of the repertory prove sufficiently attractive 
to a population long deprived of a favourite kind of entertainment, 
and accordingly it was not till the 17th ult., that the first novelty 
of the season was produced in the shape of Herr Paul Lindau’s 
comedy Johannistrieb, the principal success of last spring at the 
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Berlin Royal Playhouse. The performance took place too late for 
notice in our present number, but we may state that the cast was a 
strong one, comprising the names of Herren Lewinsky, Sonnen- 
thal, Mitterwurzer, and Gabillon, and Mesdames Janisch, Strass- 
man, and Gabillon. The management have had to engage a young 
lady to play the young heroines of tragedy during the few months’ 
which will elapse before Fraulein Heese and Wessely will be free to 
enter upon their duties at the Burgtheater, and to fill this vacancy 
Fraulein Satran, of the Oldenburg Theatre, has been selected. The 
young lady made her début here on the 8th ult., in the trying part 
of Gretchen in Goethe’s Faust, and did not greatly please the rather 
exacting audience of the leading theatre, though the simplicity of 
her style saved her from failure, and secured for her considerable 
applause. Herr Sonnenthal resumed successfully his well-known 
impersonation of Faust, and Herr Baumetster was an effective 
Valentin, but Herr Mitterwurzer treated Mephistopheles in a more 
farcical manner than ever, though his representation of the character 
has always erred in that direction. Amongst the various pro- 
grammes of the early part of the season—each of the first seventeen 
nights had its distinct programme—we find but one devoted to 
Shakspere, whose J'empest was tastefully mounted, and well played 
by Herr Hallenstein as Prospero, Herr Mitterwurzer as Caliban, 
Friiulein Hohenfels as Ariel, Friulein Walbeck as Miranda. The 
great dramatist is not, however, to be neglected during the season, 
and important revivals of King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra are 
in preparation. The manager, Herr Dingelstedt, is busily engaged 
in preparing an acting version of the latter tragedy, in which the 
title parts are to be filled by Herr Sonnenthal and Frau Wolter. In 
the list of promised novelties we find a German version of Lord 
Lytton’s House of Darnley, for foreign views of which we shall 
look with some curiosity ; Der Kronpratendent, a German version of 
a drama.by the Hungarian dramatist, Szigligetti ; Rosenkranz und 
Goldenstern, a comedy sent in anonymously; Gyges und sein Ring, 
a yet unacted tragedy by Hebbel; Arabella Stuart, a tragedy 
by Rudolph Gottschall; Die Ebestifter, a comedy by Roderich 
Anschiitz, &c. Goethe’s Torquato Tasso and Gétz von Berlichingen 
and Schiller’s Don Carlos are to be amongst the most important 
revivals of a season which promises to be full of interest. 


Tue Stadttheater opened one day earlier than usual, giving on 
the 31st of August a performance for the benefit of the soldiers 
wounded in Bosnia. ‘The piece selected for the occasion was P. A. 
Wolff’s somewhat antiquated four-act romantic play, Preciosa, which 
was played well all round. Fraulein Frank displayed considerable 
power in the title part, and Herr Bassermann represented Don 
Alonzo with much warmth, while Pedro, the “ Schlossvogt,’’ the 
least antiquated character in the piece, showed the vigorous humour 
of Herr Tyrolt to great advantage. The accompanying music of 
Weber was not given in the best manner, but Preciosa, neverthe- 
less, proved attractive for several evenings ; and, with the exception 
of three programmes devoted respectively to Die biedern Landleute 
(Sardou’s Nos bons Villageois), Ohne Vater und Mutter (Messrs. 
Cormon and de Beauplan’s Pierre), and Moser’s Ultimo, it main- 
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tained its place in the bills till the 10th ult., which was marked by 
an interesting revival of a German version of Madame de Girardin’s 
attractive comedy, Lady Tartuffe. Fraulein Schratt represented in 
her most charming manner the innocence of Jeanne de Clairmont, 
and Frau Schénfeld acted the Comtesse de Clairmont with her 
habitual grace and dignity; but Friulein Weisse was not seen to 
the best advantage in the rather ungrateful title-réle. The ladies 
were well supported by Herr Bukovics as Marshal d’Estigny, Herr 
Bessermann as Hector de Renneville, Herr Kadelburg as the Baron 
de Tourbiéres, and Herr Tyrolt as the gardener. The manager of 
the Stadtheater conducts his theatre on a principle which excludes 
long runs, and after four consecutive performances, Lady Tartuffe 
gave place to such pieces of the current repertory as Durchgebraunt 
(M. Hennequin’s Poudre d’Escampette), Oscar von Redwitz’s his- 
torical play, Philippine Welfer, and the Demi Monde of M. Dumas, 
jils. Amongst the pieces announced for production in the latter 
part of September were Spielhagen’s Hanns wnd Grethe, played at 
the Burgtheater about eight years ago, and Martin Grief’s Marino 
Falieri, a yet unacted tragedy. In the first half of the present 
month (October), Frau Boudins-Wildrandt is to appear at this 
house in two new pieces by her husband. Herr Wilbrandt. The 
German version of M. Emile Angier’s comedy, Les Fourchambault, 
is not to be produced till next month. The manager of the Stad- 
theater intends to pay great attention to the classical drama during 
the present season, and has in preparation an important revival of 
Goethe’s Iphigenia auf Tauris, with Friiulein Frank in the title 
part, Herr Mylins as Orestes, Herr Bassermann as Pylades, and 
Herr Gréve as the King. 


Ir was not till the 7th ult. that the Carl Theater, which has 
been tastefully renovated during the recess, opened for the first 
time under the direction of its new manager, Herr Tewele, late the 
leading comic actor at the Stadtheater. The opening performance 
was given for the benefit of the families of the mobilised soldiers, 
and the programme consisted of Franzésische Kleinstddter, a 
German version of M. Sardou’s latest comedy, Les Bourgeois de 
Pontarcy, which was placed upon the stage in a manner that augurs 
well for the new management, and was received throughout with 
loud applause. It is unnecessary to relate the plot of this comedy, 
which was fully described in Tue Tuxatre on the occasion of the 
first production of the piece at the Paris Vaudeville, and has since 
been discussed apropos of the performance of Italian versions of it 
in Rome and Milan. The dramatic scenes are feebler than the 
purely comic ones illustrative of life in a small French town, and 
at the Carl Theater the superiority of the latter was rendered 
doubly evident by the excellence of the acting of the leading 
comic parts. The Uncle Brochat of Herr Tewele, and the Trabut 
of Herr Knaack can hardly have been surpassed by the original 
representatives of those parts in Paris. The serious scenes, 
though less satisfactory, excited much applause. Herr Wiene, late 
of the Burgtheater, played the difficult part of Fabrice in a tragic 
style rather out of keeping with the general tone of the play. 
Fraulein Mondthal, a new accession to the strength of the com- 
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pany, was open to the same reproach in her impersonation of 
arcele, but her delivery was excellent, and she is evidently an 
actress of promise. Fraulein Galster was good as the Baroness. 
On the whole the success was decided, and Franzésische Klein- 
stédter will not disappear from the repertory after the short number 
of consecutive performances which constitute a long run in Vienna. 
On the 23rd ult., Herr Matras was announced to make his rentrée 
as the Pasha Izzet in Suppé’s Fatinitza, while Fraulein Visca was 
to make her début in the part of Lydia. M. Paul Ferrier’s Femme 
de Chambre is soon to be produced under the title of Die Kam- 
merjungfer, preceded by a one-act operetta by Johann Brandl, 
entitled Die verfallene Mauer. In the long list of novelties an- 
nounced for production at the Carl Theater during the present 
season, we observe a German version of Our Boys, entitled Jung- 
England ; a new comic opera by Herr von Suppé, with libretto by 
Herren Zell and Genée, entitled Boccaccio ; German versions of 
Dennery and Cormon’s Cause Célébre, Hennequin’s Niniche, 
Lecocq’s Petit Duc and La Marjolaine, Dumas’s Visite de Noce, 
Belot’s Article 47, Meilhac and Halévy’s yet unacted comedy, La 
Petite Mére, Hennequin and Delacour’s Cherchez la Femme, not yet 
produced in Paris, and many other translations from the French. 


Tue Theater an der Wien opened on the 30th of August, with 
a new and original spectacular piece, in ten tableaux, by Herr 
M. K. Kautsky, bearing the English title, Atlantic-Pacific Company. 
The piece was an extravagant imitation of Jules Verne’s Tour du 
Monde, admirably mounted, and well acted by a competent company. 
It maintained its place in the bills till the 17th ult., when it was 
supplanted by a German version of M. Planquette’s successful 
Cloches de Corneville. 


Space fails us to speak of the performances at the Imperial 
Opera, which opened for the season on the 17th of August with 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, and has since given a vast number of 
operas, comprising several of Wagner’s. One of the most note- 
worthy events of the early part of the season was a revival of 
Mehul’s Biblical opera, Joseph and his Brethren, in which Herr 
Beck’s masterly rendering of the part of Simeon created a sen- 
sation. 


IN. ITALIAN CITIES. 


So infrequent are the musical entertainments in Rome during the 
midsummer months that the performances of the Neapolitan opera- 
bouffa company at the Manzoni Theatre attracted good audiences 
throughout the month of August in spite of the uncentral situation 
of the house. The Campana dell’? Hremitaggio of Signor Sarria, 
the approaching production of which we announced last month, 
was well received by a large audience and was repeated several 
times. Unfortunately its liberetto is almost identical with that of 
Maillart’s well-known opera, Les Dragons de Villars, and though 
the music is clear and spontaneous, it lacks originality and must be 
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pronounced inferior to that of the French composer. As the critic 
of the Opinione observes, the adoption of a subject already set to 
music by another composer is a dangerous experiment, only to be 
justified by success. Rossini’s Barbiere completely cast into the 
shade Paisiello’s opera on the same subject. Donizetti’s Hlisir 
d’ Amore was sufficiently successful to justify his adoption of a theme 
which Auber had already treated in his Philtre, but the same 
Italian composer’s Bettly, the libretto of which was a mere transla- 
tion of that of Adam’s Chdlet, was a miserable failure. Signor 
Sarria’s new opera is a semi-serious work, and the composer is 
happier in the treatment of purely comic, not to say farcial themes ; 
the Campana dell’ Eremitaggio contains many pleasing numbers, but 
nothing that approaches in excellence the best things in the same 
composer’s Babbeo e l’Intrigante, a pure opera-bouffa, in the in- 
terpretation of which the company now at the Manzoni Theatre 
were moreover more at home than in the more dramatic music of 
the new work. 


Tue Politeama Romano brought a very unfortunate summer 
season to a close towards the end of August with the production 
of a new opera in four acts by Signor Sebastiani, entitled Hafaello 
e la Fornarina, the performance of which was unhappily interrupted 
in the middle by an indisposition of the tenor, Signor Palermi, 
who, indeed, had not been in full possession of his powers during 
the earlier part of the evening. The concluding acts were given 
with the exception of the pieces in which the tenor should have 
taken part. The finest opera ever composed could hardly have 
3 ert a deep impression under such circumstances, and Signor 

ebastiani’s music, written apparently in imitation of Verdi’s second 
manner, did not deeply impress the audience. The libretto, which 
proceeds from the composer’s own pen, is a feeble production, the - 
story of Raffael’s love of the Fornarina affording but scant material 
for a four-act drama, and the author’s frequent contempt for the 
rules of prosody rendering his verse far from pleasing to the ear. 
From such fiascos the Roman opera-goer turns away sorrowfully, 
but his hopes are raised by the publication of the programme for 
the coming season at the Apollo Theatre, for which Signor 
Jacovacci has engaged a strong company, in which we find, 
amongst others, the well-known names of Madame Singer (soprano), 
Tremelli (contralto), whose recent success in London has secured 
for her some excellent engagements, Stagno (tenor), and Medica 
(baritone). The operas promised are the Africana, Norma, Gli 
Ugonotti; Aida, and a fifth opera new to Rome, which has not yet 
been selected, the management awaiting the result of production 
of M. Gounod’s Polyeucte in Paris. The Hamlet of M. Ambroise 
Thomas has not yet been heard in Rome, and would be welcome, 
though the sentiment of nationality would be better gratified by 
the production of Signor Marchetti’s new opera. Among the 
ballets of the coming season there is promised one composed by 
Signora Boschetti, who is to sustain the principal part in it. 

Tue theatres of Milan have not yet fully awakened from the long 
sleep of summer. The Commenda and Fossati Theatres have given 
some dramatic performances of little interest, and the Dal Verme 
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Theatre has been giving a series of performances of Verdi’s 
Masnadieri and of Apolloni’s Ebreo, but they were not of a nattre 
to merit notice, the company engaged being one of but slight 
pretensions. It is said that some singers of repute have been 
secured for the autumn season, during which a new opera, entitled 
Matelda, by a young composer named Scoutrino, with libretto by 
the well-known dramatist, Signor Marenco is to be produced. 


IN NEW YORK. 


By the second week in September several theatres had re-opened 
their doors, and the revival of commercial activity encourages us 
to think that where success is deserved, the season of 1878-9 will be 
far more prosperous than its predecessor. The Grand Opera 
House has brought the Danites, with Mr. McKee Rankin and his 
wife in the principal parts. The Fifth Avenue Theatre, now under 
the management of Mr. Fiske and Mr. Harkins, commenced its cam- 
paign with a performance of Ingomar, in which Miss Mary Ander- 
son played Parthenia and Mr. Mordant the hero. The Park 
opened on the Ist, the piéce de resistance being Mr. Bronson 
Howard’s Hurricanes, produced at Chicago last season. The 
story, evidently suggested by that of the Pink Dominos, turns 
upon a domestic hurricane, occasioned by the absence from home 
of a young husband with an old husband and two young men at 
a@ masquerade ball. The mother-in-law arrives and warns her 
daughter that business in New York is not just the thing for young 
husbands, especially when it kept them out all night. he old lady 
afterwards overhears a conversation between the two unmarried men, 
in which the adventures of the night are repeated. She tells the 
wives and the girls, and there is an explosion all round. The four 
scapegraces invent a great number of lies to smooth matters over, 
and the confiding ladies are only willing to forgive and forget. 
Turning to the Union Square Theatre we find Miss Davenport 
playing there in Mr. Wills’s Olivia. The piece has not succeeded, 
partly because the beauty of the writing does not compensate the 
audience for the comparative absence of incident, and partly be- 
cause the principal actress is of too masculine voice and demeanour 
to suggest the gentieness and fragility of the character of the 
vicar’s daughter. Miss Ada Cavendish’s débiit at the Broadway 
Theatre has proved most successful. The character in which she 
appeared was Mercy Merrick, and the freshness and artistic 
strength of the impersonation obtained an enthusiastic recognition. 
Wallack’s opened on the 10th with Clarissa, which must be pro- 
nounced a failure. Mr. Coghlan was ill-placed as Lovelace, and 
his sister’s Clarissa was terribly artificial, The play itself is dra- 
matically weak. Miss Genevieve Ward has appeared at Booth’s 
in Jane Shore, which seems likely to remain in the bills for some 
time. 
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Echoes from the Greew-Room. 


—-200e-— 


THE management of the Lyceum Theatre has been transferred by Mrs. 
Bateman to Mr. Irving, who on the 28th December will commence 
his eighth season there with Hamlet, supported by Miss Ellen Terry as 
Ophelia. Important revivals are in contemplation, but as yet, we believe, 
nothing has been decided upon. By engaging so gifted and accomplished 
an actress as Miss Terry the new manager has begun well, and a further 
proof that “all-round excellence” is aimed at is to be found in the fact 
that Mr. Forrester has been added to the company. 


Up to the time of writing, by the way, Mr. Irving’s provincial tour 
has been singularly successful, as may be gathered from what we publish 


in another page. “He is now at Dublin, and on the 7th October will 
appear at Manchester. 


Mr. Irvine took a benefit on Friday night at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool. ‘‘ At the termination of my present tour,” he said, 
in the course of an address to the audience, ‘my professional career in 
London will enter upon a new period, though without change of scene. 
When an actor turns manager, it is not with a greedy wish to monopolise 
either profits or opportunities. I, at least, most earnestly profess that it 
will be my aim at the Lyceum Theatre, of which Iam now manager, to 
associate upon the stage all the arts and all the talents within my power 
to subsidise, so as to make the theatre a true school of dramatic art. I 
cannot myself pretend to be a master of any school; but I can say that 
most eminent members of my profession have joined me, and will help to 
make my theatre all I should wish it to be for the benefit of the public 
from whom I have received so much kindness.” 


THE Atheneum states that the widow of the late Mr. Charles J. 
Mathews has put into the hands of Mr, Charles Dickens abundant mate- 
rial for a life of the comedian. This material includes, for the early life, 
an autobiography, prepared for publication by Mr. Mathews, together 
with notes for the continuation of the same, letters, dc. Mr. Dickens 
intends further to supplement this matter by all the letters and informa- 
tion bearing on the subject that he can collect from other sources. 


MapameE Parti recently sojourned for a time at Waterton Hall, near 
Bridgend. Delighted with the district—the Vale of Glamorgan had 
charms for the songstress which those who have lived in it all their lives 
never saw—she advertised for a place of residence, and in the result pur- 
chased Craig-y-Nos Castle, at Ystradgynlais. The structure commands a 
delightful view of the Swansea valley and the river winding picturesquely 
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through it, with the mountains rearing their summits high on either side. 
The interior is in the old English style, with dark polished heart-of-oak 
floors. 

Mr. Puetps was asked to play Leontes in the Drury-Lane revival of a 
Winter's Tale, but declined because he feared his memory would fail him. 

Mr. Cuar.es ReEabDE, the Liverpool Albion tells us, is thoroughly at 
home as an author on a “first night” of adrama. He is indefatigable 
behind the scenes ; he is all smiles, suavity, and benignity before the 
curtain and from the stage-box. Nay, he is even sentimental in his 
touching recognition of the tumultuous applause his works command. He 
was all this when he introduced his adaptation of Joan to the Liverpool 
public, 

MapameE Ristori, now the Marchesa del Grillo, is about to make the 
round of Europe, beginning with Paris. In the course of the winter she 
will appear at Madrid. 

Kine Oscar of Sweden has received an honorary title from the Frank- 


fort Academy of Sciences in consideration of his translation of aust into 
Swedish verse. 


THERE is no truth in the report that Signor Verdi is writing a new 
opera called Montezuma. 


Mote. Saran Bernuarpr has frequently been seen of late in the 
captive balloon at the Tuileries, For up to a certain altitude, she says, 
the higher you go the fresher the air is. 

Mrs. Bancrort recently gave a reading at Pontresina in aid of the 
Paths and Ways Fund, and an elaborate seat, with her name carved 


thereon, is to be placed at the summit of a new way in remembrance of 
her kindness. 


Mr. anv Mrs. Kenpat return to the Court Theatre next winter. 

TE following are among the papers which will be read during the 
ensuing session of the New Shakspere Society :—‘‘The Anachronisms in 
Winter's Tale,” by Mr. J. W. Mills, of Clifton ; “The Times or Duration 
of the Action of Shakspere’s Plays,” by Mr. P. A. Daniel ; “ The Casket 
Story in the Merchant,” by Mr. James Pierce, of “Bedford ; ‘ Animal 
v. Human Nature in King Lear,” by the Rev. J. Kirkman ; “‘The Growth 
of Shakspere as witnessed by the characters of his Fools,” by Mr. J. N. 
Hetherington ; “ Which is the next greatest of Shakspere’s Plays after 
Hamlet ?” by the Rev. M. Wynell Mayow. 

Mo... Minnie Havx is one of the protégées of Max Maretzek. He 


sent her to Ernani, paid for her lessons, and patiently waited for what bas 
come—a prima donna. 


‘A PRAGUE newspaper has discovered the mearest of managers. 
Faust was the opera, and he had been “ requisitioned ” for a penny flower 
for Marguerite. ‘ Let her use the one she had last night,” said this 
thrifty soul. ‘“ She picked it to pieces,” said the applicant. “Let her pay 
for a new one, then ; I’ll teach her to destroy properties.” 
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Mr. CHATTERTON, in his future season at Drury Lane Theatre, intends 
to include operas in English, under the direction of Mr. Carl Meyder. The 
opening opera will be an adaptation of the German setting of Katherin 
and Petruchio, by the late Hermann Goetz. 


Mr. Byron is constructing a new play of materials given to him by 
Mr. Sothern. It is entitled Dundreary’s Private Theatricals. It con- 
cludes with Dundreary as an amateur Hamlet. Mr. Sothern may open 
with it in the Park Theatre, New York. 


Miss Ortve Loaan writes to New York from Paris: ‘“‘ Who do you 
think is playing the Miser Gaspard in Les Cloches at the Folies Drama- 
tiques? Why, our old acquaintance Gabel, whose strange voice and odd 
manner of distorting his mouth made the duet of the gens-d’armes such a 
hit in New York some years ago. I thought Shiel Barry, in London, 
played the Miser superbly, but in the wonderful scene of the second act— 
the ghost-posturing at the window, the clasping and clutching of the gold 
pieces in insane idolatry, the terror at the clanging of the bells—Gabel’s 
performance threw that of the Irish actor completely into the shade.” 


Mr. Sypyey M. Samuett is writing for Signor Carl Rosa an English 
version of Piccolino. The music is by Edmond Guiraud, the original 
libretto by M. Victorien Sardou and M. Nuittier. The piece will be 
produced as an English opera at Her Majesty’s next February. 


Mr. Farren, while crossing the sands at Boulogne a few days ago, met 
with a serious accident. He struck his head against the shaft of a bathing 
machine, and for a time was rendered insensible. He has now recovered. 


Jeames is to be followed at the Gaiety by a new comedy from the pen 
of Mr. Byron. 


In order to obtain some local colouring for the drama which he is 
writing in conjunction with Mr. Albery for the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. 
Hatton passed some days in Normandy in the beginning of August. 


Miss Litton will appear at the Aquarium Theatre in November in a 
new comedy by Mr. Burnand. 


Mr. CHarRLtes WynpuHamM has returned to London without meeting 
with any accident whatever. 
Ir is understood that a rew comic opera by Mr. Cellier, the libretto 


from the pen of Mr. Burnand, will shortly be produced at the Opera 
Comique. 


Mr. AuBeEryY is preparing a Christmas piece for the Alhambra. 


AN essay on The Music of the Ancients, commencing “ Dim emanation 
of inchoate thought, immortal in perennial evanescence,” has been sub- 
mitted to the editor of the Musical World, put declined with thanks. 

Mr. Cart Rosa will have a winter season of English opera at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, during which Mr. Hersee’s version of Carmen will be 
produced. 


Mr. Beaumont has rejoined the Lyceum company on tour. 
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TaStrand company have returned to London. 


A comEpIeTTA by Mr. Arthur Matthison las been accepted at the 
Royalty Theatre. The author's address is now 4, Park-lane, W. 

Mr. Pau Merirtr has taken unto himself a wife. 

THE company of the Comedie Frangaise will visit London next June. 

THe Comédie Frangaise has in rehearsal a drama in one act, by 
M. Legouvé, entitled Anne de Kerautré. It is highly spoken of. 

CorneIte’s Polyeucte will be revived at the Thédtre Frangais when 
the opera founded upon it by M. Gounod is brought out by M. Halanzier. 
Mdlle. Dudlay is to play Pauline. 

At the Odéon Theatre Rodogune will be followed by a new comedy 
from the pens of M. Davy] and M. Revillon, M. Chéribois. La Fontaine 
des Deui-Ménad, a new comedy by M. d’Hervilly, is also in rehearsal, and 
a Mdlle, Bergére, the second comedy prize-winner at the Conservatoire, is 
coming forward in La Mort Civile. 

THE sticcess of the new comedy at the Vaudeville is so great that the 
promised revival of Montjoye is indefinitely postponed. 

La Dame aux Camélias is in rehearsal at the Gymnase. 


THE company at the Renaissance is particularly strong, consisting as it 
does of Mdlle. Granier, Mdlle. Zulma-Bouffar, Mdlle. Berthe Thibaut, 
Miss Kate Munroe, Mdlle. Reine, and Mdlle. Dumas-Perretti. The last- 
mentioned lady and M. Carvalho had been unable to come to terms, other- 
wise she would have been at his theatre. 


THe Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein is to be revived at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens, 


THE sum which the Paris theatres and opera-houses had to pay 
last year towards the relief of the poor, amounted to 2,725,000 fr. 

M. Hippotyte Bepeav, the vaudevillist, died last month, aged 53 
years. His last piece was La Derniére Saisie, brought out last year at the 
Gymnase. 

PascaL Larnazon, the Swiss tenor, has just died in Paris, aged 62. 

M. Humsert, the manager of the Brussels Fantaisies Parisiennes, has 
accepted two novelties by M. Serpette, one by M. Vogel, and one by M. 
Hervé. ’ 

Tue Swedish composer Lindblad, the instructor of Jenny Lind, is 
dead. 

Brer Harte has arrived at Crefeld, Rhenish Prussia, and assumed his 
duties as United States Consul at that place. 

THE management of the Grand Ducal Theatre, Weimar, have declined 
Herr Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen. 


A new opera, Das Nordlicht zu Kasan, by Herr C. Pfeffer, will be 
produced this winter at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 


Moute. Branca Donapio and Signor Padilla have left Paris to fulfil 
their engagements at the Italian Opera, St. Petersburg. 
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MapameE Ere.ka Gerster will sing at the Golden Weddingsféttivities 
of the Emperor and Empress of Germany in Berlin next June. 

Herr E. Kretzcumer has completed a three-act “ Spiel-Oper ” called 
Der Flichtling. 

THE Frigerio and Lupi buffo opera company now at Madrid are 
engaged for Havannah. 

Hector Bexioz’s Benvenuto Cellini will be performed next year at the 
Theatre Royal, Hanover. 

Herr Ienaz Brvtt is busy on a new opera, to be entitled Bianco. 

THERE will be no Italian opera this year at Oporto. 

Mr. Bovcicautt’s dramatisation of Richardson’s novel, Clarissa, will 
open Wallack’s. Miss Coghlan will be Clarissa, Mr. Coghlan Lovelace. 
Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Becket, and Madame Pouisi will also be provided with 
réles. 

Mr. JosePH JEFFERSON, says the Denver Tribune, having entirely 
divested himself of the habiliments of Rip Van Winkle and “sworn off” 
for the summer, is now devoting himself to a season of enjoyment in 
Colorado. He has just returned from the southern part of the State, 
accompanied by his family. 

Mr. Cuarves READE has converted his Griffith Gaunt into a play for 
Miss Rose Eytinge. 

Miss Linpa Dietz, it is understood, will shortly marry Mr. W. 
Stewart, the dramatic critic of the New York Graphic. 

Miss Fanny Davenport celebrated her thirty-fifth birthday in Balti- 
more, July 10th. She was the recipient of many congratulatory epistles, 
and, adds one paper, ‘‘ some touching stanzas from Augustin Daly.” 

THE veteran theatrical manager, William Niblo, died on the 21st of 
August, at his residence in Twenty-fourth-street, New York. He had 
attained a green old age. 

In the States a little piece called A Heart Twice Won is talked of. 
Presumably it is in two acts, as twice one is two. 

Miss JEFFREYS-LEWIs, who was in the Diplomacy company at San 
Francisco when Mr. Montague died, has espoused Mr. Maitland, a stock- 
broker, and retired from the stage. 

Easy in July Mr. Creswick appeared, for the first time at Adelaide, 
as Hamlet. ‘“ Regarded from a broad point of view,” says the South 
Australian Advertiser, ‘we must pronounce his a masterly performance, 
although it is no more a perfect one than the Hamlet of Kean, Montgomery, 
Melville, or Fechter. It approaches more closely to the Frenchman’s style 
than to that of either of the other performers named, because it is more 
melodramatic in action, and relies more for effect upon the striking 
passages in the principal scenes than upon the reasoning out of the 
physiological question involved in the dialogue.” 


Mr. GeorcE RicNoLp has gone to New South Wales, and will thence, 
in all probability, come direct to England. 














